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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by a committee of young people’s librarians: 


Mary M. Kreecer, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tueopore P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Inez Kinc Cox, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Bergman, E. L. “Organizing and Operating a Youth Council,” (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) Recreation 47:544-5 (November 1954) Excellent 
guide on this community problem. See also Evelyn M. Duvall’s 
“Community Codes by Common Consent” in the National Parent- 
Teacher 49:8-10 (December 1954) A discussion of other communi- 
ties that have worked out codes of behavior successfully. 

Miles, Leland. “Has Youth Been Losing its Liberalism?” Vital Speeches 
21:953-7 (January 1, 1955) A reprint from Phi Delta Kappa 36:87- 
g1 (November 1954) A college professor discusses the alarmingly 
conservative trends of today’s college and high school students. 

Millett, Esther. “What Makes Sally Read?” Publishers’ Weekly 167:1022 
(February 12, 1955) Sally likes mature writing with a minimum of 
irrelevant description, likes books from which movies are made, 
scrious books about religion and life, career stories and problem 
novels. In the same issue of Publishers’ Weekly (167:1024) Lewis 
Perry, Jr. writes on “What Makes Sammy Read?” The first rule of 
getting him to read is to make a lot of books available, preferably 
in the home, and to let him feel he is doing the selecting. He likes 
sports, careers, heroes and adventure, sex and violence. 

Munson, Gorham B. “High Up and Deep Down, Adventure Writing in 
Our Time.” English Journal 42:481-7 (December 1954) The editor 
of Hermitage Press points out that the best adventure books go be- 
yond a recital of unusual exploits to the reason for them, as in Kon 
Tiki, Annapurna, The Silent World, and others. 


LISTS 


“Books for the Teen Age.” The New York Public Library’s annual list. 
A familiar, reliable and useful guide. New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 25¢ per copy. 

“Brotherhood”. NEA Journal 44:108 (February 1955) A useful list of 
recent books in this field compiled by elementary school librarians 
under the chairmanship of Dilla W. MacBean. Other monthly lists 
in recent issues include “Biography” in December and “Human 
Freedom” in January. 








Brief Preview 
of A Few Fall 1955 Books 


While librarians are planning their summer vacations, the Borzoi is busy 
planning for Christmas. He is even now putting the trimmings on the 
gayest Santa Claus book ever to grace your Yuletide story hour: 


One Thousand Christmas Beards 


Written and illustrated in color 
by ROGER DUVOISIN 


How the real Santa Claus goes on a rampage to “unmask” his thousand 

imitators throughout the land makes the funniest, gayest Christmas story 

ever—as only Roger Duvoisin could write and draw it! 
Full cloth binding. Ages 5 to 8. 


OTHER EXCITING SURPRISES 


$2.00 September 


Evie and the 
Wonderful Kangaroo 


By Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated in col- 
or by Louis Slobodkin. How a little girl 
acquired a pet kangaroo that turned out 
to be playmate and chaperone par ex- 
cellence. 

Ages 7 to 9. $2.50. August 


Sugarplum 
By Johanna Johnston. Illustrated in col- 
or by Marvin Bileck. The enchanting 
adventures of a doll so tiny that she was 
often mistaken for a trinket or a knick- 


knack. 
Ages 4 to 7. $2.00. August 


Hurrieanes 


and Twisters 


By Robert Irving. Illustrated by Ruth 
Adler and with photographs. A treas- 
ury of facts about some of nature's most 
damaging weather freaks—scientifically 
accurate and as fascinating to read as 
fiction. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50. September 


White Faleon 


By Elliott Arnold. Illustrated by Fred 
Chapman. How a frontier boy, kid- 
napped by Indians, grew up to be the 
leader of the Chippewas and helped to 
change the course of history. 

Ages 12 to 16. $3.00. September 


AND Sixteen OTHER NEW TITLES. WATCH FOR THEM! 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, New York 22, N. Y. 

















It’s Here! 


The 1955 edition of 
Compton’s Pictured 

Encyclopedia arrived 
with the robins, meadow larks, and daffodils. 

Like these welcome harbingers of spring, this 
new edition was well worth waiting for. 








Statistically, this is the box score: Articles added 


ag or rewritten, 158; Articles revised, 574; New 

3 illustrations in color, 153; New illustrations in black 

and white, 961; New maps, 91 (including 48 

state maps in full color); Pages added to encyclopedia, 188. 


Ww 


Among the new major articles are Painting (50 pages with 67 famous 


paintings reproduced in full glowing color)—Sculpture—Citizenship. 





Articles with high reading interest include those on Bands, Names, 






Rome, and Japan. Especially useful for reference purposes are the 





up-to-date articles on Taxation, Insurance, and Labor, 










The story of this edition is too long to tell here. 
We invite you to write for your copy of the free 24-page booklet 
High Lights of the 1955 Edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia—The Story of One Year’s Program of 








Continuous Building. 






ease do examine for yourself Compton’s Picturec 
Pl l lf Compton’s Pictured 





Encyclopedia for 1955. 


FL E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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FROM OUR EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Touring children’s and young people’s librarians should plan to see 
the new public libraries in Cincinnati (see TON, March 1955, p. 10) and 
in Midland, Michigan. My visits to openings in each gave me exciting 
new ideas about building plans, equipment, color, design and arrange- 
ment. Be sure to go to the Knoll Associates exhibit at the conference 
to see furniture and textiles used in the Midland Library. Laura Long, 
Supervisor of Children’s Work in that library, is a member of DLCYP 
Design and Equipment Committee, so we can expect to share her ex- 
























perience, 

Apparently we are having “glass-case trouble” with the foreign chil- 
dren’s books we are buying. They are so interesting some of us are keep- 
ing them for “exhibit only.” When we send American children’s books 
abroad through the CARE Children’s Book Fund program, we urge as 
vigorously as we can that those books be made available to children to 
look at, enjoy and wear out. We need to teach ourselves the same lesson 
and plan for periodic purchase of foreign books. Much is learned of a 
country by seeing and handling its books and by knowing what different 
languages look like whether or not they can be read. ‘Through the Pack- 
age Library of Foreign Children’s Books (see p. 50), books for children 
themselves as well as additional copies for exhibit should be obtained. 





MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


The Road Lies West 


By ELIZABETH HOWARD 







How Melissa, traveling with a medicine show 
a century ago, met her own true love. 

A spellbinding romance with the authentic 
atmosphere of pioneer days, a closely knit 
plot, and the appeal of real flesh 

and blood characters. Ages 12 up. Cloth $2.75 













Other fine novels by Elizabeth Howard 







A Star to Follow. North Winds Blow 
2.75 Free. $2.50 

Candle in the Night.  Peddler’s Girl. $2.50 

$2.50 Summer Under Sail. 







$2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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c PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


4 ALice LoutsE LEFEVRE 


How many new members of DLCYP have YOU secured this year? 
Have you introduced the new features of TON to teachers, to other li- 
brarians, or to anyone else concerned in selection of materials for children 


oY Sway 
' w~ 
-——— 


and young people? How about calling attention to the list, RECENT 
|. ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, to the adult department of 
" your library? Have you sent in to the assistant editor or to the regional 
§ reporter in your area news of some of the activities in your own depart- 
1s ment? If you have been merely a bystander and not a participant, your 
0 conscience should prick. It is selfish to hide our “light under a bushel.” i) 
n DLCYP needs to grow in order to continue the services provided in our 4 
a publication and our growth is dependent on YOU. It is the belief of the i: 
it DLCYP that the articles and lists in TON have value for all who work (' 
k- with children and young people. We cannot be sure that they are actu- ; 
n ally filling the need until we find people joining the Division in order to " 
dl. have access to Top of the News. You can help your colleagues to join by 
simply sending in their names to Mildred Batchelder at ALA Head- i: 
quarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, She will do the rest. I 
We are hoping to see many new DLCYP Members at the Philadelphia \ 
conference, July 3-9. Scattered throughout this issue is information on I 
the plans and programs so far as they are known now. Watch the ALA } 
Bulletin for detailed information on hotels, etc. The early risers will not i! 
want to miss the three morning meetings being planned by the CLA. Late I. 
risers will also find plenty to inspire them in the general sessions planned } 
by both Sections and also by the Division. A very carefully planned con- \. 
sultant service at our booth in the exhibit space at Convention Hall will he 
be at the disposal of all who want to get some practical help. Come pre- jj 
pared to talk over your problems. The DLCYP general session will be I 
Tuesday, July 5, 10:00 A.M., with Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Director of the Hi 
Youth Study Center at Philadelphia, as our speaker. His subject will be is 
“Youth! Libraries! Delinquency.” 3 


Good programs in our many local library meetings are perhaps even 
more important to most of us because relatively few get to the national 
meetings every year. But DLCYP may be able to help you plan better 
local programs through maintaining in the office of our executive secre- 
tary a file of speakers and of ideas. You can help in building up that file 
by noting the names of outstanding speakers when you attend meetings. 
Send the names in to Mildred Batchelder. We all need help in planning 
more stimulating programs that will send people back to their libraries 
not only fired with new enthusiasm but filled with ideas. Sometimes a 
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meeting is successful because of the audience participation or because of 
the variety of topics covered. You can share those ideas with others in 
DLCYP if you write a brief description of programs to our executive secre- 
tary, whose office will serve as clearing house for program planning. Like- 
wise, you can count on this source to help you when you become chairman 
and responsible for a program. 

This May issue marks the end of the first year in which we have oper- 
ated under the grant provided by the ALA Executive Board. It is time for | 
us to take stock and to account for our expenditures. Increased service to 
children and young people in the nation through increased membership 
in ALA and our Division is our goal. Our membership has increased, but i 
we are still far short of the number required for us to maintain a full-time 


; 
} 
a 
; 
; 
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executive secretary alter the period of our grant expires. One new mem- 
ber for each present member would serve this end. DO YOUR SHARE 
NOW. 

Come to Philadelphia and help us evaluate the year’s work and make 
plans for the next year. Here is a chance to talk with others in your pro- 
fession who are “doing things” and to share your interests and ideas. See 
the new books and the new “gadgets”, get a new perspective on your work 
and on yourself. Help our TON editors to provide the kind of publication 
that can help you in your daily service to children or to young people. 
Will look forward to seeing you in July! 







Winner of the Caldecott 
Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished picture book of 







the year 





Marcia Brown's 


CINDERELLA 


OR THE LITTLE 
GLASS SLIPPER 


Freely translated from 
the French of Charles 
Perrault. “A _ perfect 
picture book’”—EULA- 
LIE STEINMETZ Ross, 
Saturday Review 

For all children $2.00 














Runner-up for the Newbery Award: 


Alice Dalgliesh’s 
THE COURAGE OF SARAH 
NOBLE 


Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Ages 
6-9 a $2.00 


Runner-up pu the Caldecott Medal: 
Helen Sewell for 
THE THANKSGIVING STORY 


By Alice Dalgliesh. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


































Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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CONFERENCE HEADLINES 


The Division Membership Meeting at which DLCYP developments 
and committee accomplishments are reported will be early on Friday 
July 8. For the Division Program Meeting see the President’s Message on 
page ’. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, DororHy Lawson, Holladay Memorial Library for Young 
People, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 A.M. 
Program Meeting 
ENCOURAGING YOUNG PEOPLE TO READ—A COOPERA- 
TIVE PROJECT—Ken McCormick, Editor-in-Chief, Doubleday 
and Company. 
OPERATION BOOTSTRAP—Katharine Jeffery, Milton Public 
Library, Milton, Mass. 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Business Meeting 
Over the Top—Our Membership Drive. 
Public Library Plans for the Teen-age—Standards Committee Re- 
port. 
First Choice Books for a Young People’s Collection— 
A Progress Report. 
Other Committee Reports. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, VirGinita HAVILAND, Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 A.M. 
Program Meeting 


AN ENVIABLE POSSESSION—Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Dean, 
Carnegie Library School. 


EARLY MORNING BOOK DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 8:30 A.M. 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. — 
Send advance registration for membership in a discussion group 
to Virginia Haviland. Indicate first, second and third choice. 
Groups will necessarily be limited to 50 members each. For the 
outline of subjects see your Newsletter and page g of the March 
1955 TON. 
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Tuesday, July 5, 7:30 P.M. 








Newbery-Caldecott Awards Banquet—Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Send reservation with check or money order ($6.00) to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Shuman, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Cocktails a la carte preceding the Banquet. 


Wednesday, July 6, 3:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
PUBLISHERS TEA at STRAWBERRY MANSION (p. g) honoring au- 


thors and illustrators of the Delaware Valley. Bus transportation | 
will be provided on a half-hour schedule from the Conference Hall 
as well as a central place in downtown Philadelphia. 


Friday, July 8, 2:30 P.M. 


susiness Meeting 


Ww 6UOY ~~ wf 


The program for the AUDIO-VISUAL PRE-CONFERENCE to be 
held at the Warmick Hotel in Philadelphia begins on the afternoon of 
July 2 with a session on film programs for young adults planned by Grace 
Slocum, Brooklyn Public Library, and a committee. ‘The problem clinic 
that evening will have one table for audio-visual problems in the young 
adult field and another for problems in the field of children’s work. Sun- 
day morning on the Recordings session will be Frances Whitehead, Chair- 
man of the CLA Recordings Committee. A program on evaluation of 
films for children’s programs is being planned for Sunday afternoon by 
Ruth Hewitt of the Seattle Public Library, who is a member of the ALA- 
Audio-Visual Board. 







wo oe ok * * 














A CONFERENCE ON THE PRODUCTION AND PROMOTION 
OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS will be presented on July 1 and 2 (in Hark- 
ness Theatre, Butler Library, Columbia University) by the School of Li- 
brary Service in cooperatiton with the Children’s Book Council, the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association, and the American Association of School 
Librarians. Topics for discussion will deal with new developments in 
the production, design and binding of children’s books, and publishers’ 
promotion services that are available to librarians. Mary Strang of the 
NYPL represents the CLA on the planning committee, There are no ad- 
mission charges or registration fees. For further details write Mrs. Alison 
Shipman at the school. 
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THE ROSENBACH COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS was presented to the Free Library of Philadelphia 
by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach in 1947, with a promise that he would add 
to the collection in the future—which he did. The original gift, which 
was bibliographically described in his book, Early American Children’s 
Books, The Southworth Press, Portland, Maine, 1933, represented over a 
century of book collecting. Dr. Rosenbach’s uncle, Moses Polock, had 
begun the collection in 1835 when he was first employed by a Philadel- 
phia publishing house which had specialized in children’s books from 
about 1780. It consisted of over 800 items from the period 1682 to 1836. 
Later the donor gave other titles, and the Free Library has likewise added 
to the collection until today it numbers approximately 1200. It is still con- 
fined to the dates established by Dr. Rosenbach, except in the case of 
Philadelphia imprints, where interesting ones of a later date have beer 
added. The collection contains many volumes which fall in the category 
of “only known copy” and it is likewise notable for the superb condi- 
tion of the books. Few children’s books survived because of the eager 
fingering to which they were subjected, but the Rosenbach books have 
not only survived, but they have also retained their original bindings, 
and this in a period when paper and bindings were poor and brittle. For 
contents, format. and illustration, these books present a valuable cross 
section of over a hundred and fifty years of children’s books. In all prob- 
ability, it is the greatest collection of its type ever assembled. 


x wwe ke 


STRAWBERRY MANSION, AN HISTORIC HOUSE IN FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK now under the PARK COMMISSION, had as occupants 
men prominent in our country’s growth. Among them were Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of the Colonial Congress, and Judge William Lewis, 
a distinguished Quaker, who, assisted by Franklin and Dr. Rush, drew 
up the first law against slavery passed by any government (Pennsylvania 
Assembly, 1780) in the world. At a dinner given by another owner, Judge 
Joseph Hemphill, the party that backed Andrew Jackson for President, 
later known as the Democratic party, was inaugurated. 

Here the first strawberries were successfully grown from roots brought 
from Chile. ‘The famous Hemphill China grew from here and the first 
spotted coach dogs in this country, Dalmatians from England, were bred 
here. Here may be seen the beautiful Presentation Copy of the first col- 
lection of biographies of notable Pennsylvania women (University of 
Pennsylvania Press). Restored in honour of, and dedicated to, the memory 
of one of Philadelphia’s distinguished citizens, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, the 
house holds treasures and memories for all visitors to enjoy. 
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we NATURE BOOKS FOR YOUR 
| CHILDREN AND YOU... 


“Three books that make walks out of doors 






extremely fascinating.” 


—MARIE GAUDETTE, 
Nature Adviser, Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 





By the author-artist-naturalist MARGARET WARING BUCK 


Arranged by habitat and season, here are the birds, animals, fish, insects, 
reptiles, trees and flowers you're most likely to see. Checked by authorities 
at The American Museum of Natural History, the Smithsonian Institution, The 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, these are indispensable books. Their simple, accurate 
descriptions and drawings will answer hundreds of questions. 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


“Crammed with attractive pictures and interesting facts . . . a book the 
whole family will enjoy and look at over and over again.’’—Dorothy A. Treat, 
National Audubon Society 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS * 


“Exceedingly well written in simple language, but with complete authority. 
The black-and-white drawings by the author are clean-cut and tell their 
story clearly.’’—Garden Journal, The N. Y. Botanical Garden 


eee 
ee _————— 







IN WOODS AND FIELDS * 


“With a wealth of fine illustrations (230 to be exact) and clear concise de- 
scriptions . . . an excellent book.’—Audubon Magazine 










Cloth, $3 each; paper, $1.75 each 










A.L.A. Booklist 
and Children’s Catalog. 


* Listed in 






WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE! * 














By Mary Walsh Pictured by Helene Carter 
ABINGDON From sky to sea, from running brook to mighty ocean, 
PRESS this book tells the miraculous story of water around the 
world. “Wonder is woven through the interesting facts 
Nashville 2, Tennessee - . + powerful and dramatic pictures (mostly in two 





colors) . . . a superior book.’’—Boston Post $2 
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THE STORY HOUR PROGRAM 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


MiriaM A. WesseL, Head of the Main Library 
Children’s Room, Detroit Public Library 


No other program in public library work with children has enjoyed 
such continuity as the story hour. Organized story hours have been car- 
ried on for more than fifty years in several cities, and for as long as thirty 
and forty years in many other places, so that the library story hour has 
become an established tradition all over the United States. 

From time to time there are disturbing statements that children no 
longer care to listen to stories, they are too sophisticated, they have many 
more exciting activities to claim their time and attention. Radio, movies, 
television, all are cited as contenders for the children’s time, so that there 
is less for reading, for storytelling. It is true that children of today have 
many more and varied interests than the children of twenty or thirty 
years ago. It is also true that the entire pace or tempo of modern living 
has greatly accelerated. The quality however, that has not changed is 
child nature itself with all of its needs, spiritual, intellectual and physi- 
cal. The emphasis today has been upon the informational in education, 
and upon improved standards in everyday living. Excellent things, both, 
but the great need is for better and fuller development of the spiritual. 
The responsibility of the public library to children is very important in 
this regard, because it is through the introduction to good reading and 
the great stories that ideals of right conduct, nobility of character, and a 
sense of truth and beauty become inculcated in many children. The ap- 
peal that is made to the imagination, the impressions that become im- 
planted there are often the most lasting, and of the greatest influence. 

It has been generally agreed that the greatest value of the story hour 
program lies in the opportunity that it gives to introduce children to the 
best in literature, or perhaps, as Elizabeth Nesbitt has suggested “The 
purpose of library storytelling is to cultivate the capacity for literary ap- 
preciation in children.” Good storytelling is interpretive and much that 
is beyond the child’s mechanical reading level is within his listening com- 
prehension. Children have a natural curiosity about and feeling for un- 
usual words, and although they may encounter some entirely strange and 
unfamiliar ones in the course of a story, they seldom fail to gather the 
meaning if the action is clear. In this way they broaden their vocabularies 
and gradually acquire an appreciation for the beauty of language. All of 
the great stories exemplify fundamental truths of courage, honor and 
love. The simplest folk tale points these qualities up so clearly that there 
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is never any doubt in the mind of even the youngest child as to good and 
evil or the final justice. 

It is probably safe to say that all children’s librarians hold a consistent 
philosophy about storytelling and its purpose and values. If all of us who 
have been telling stories as part of our work with children would take 
time to re-evaluate our unique opportunity, it should result in a kind of 
reaffirmation of faith and resolution to renew our efforts to make our 
story hours as alive and as meaningful as we can. And what is more, to en- 
courage others who because of lack of training or experience, hesitate to 
begin, so that much of the great literature which is the heritage of all 
children, may be brought to as many as possible. 

It is particularly to this latter group of librarians that this article is ad- 
dressed, in the hope that every librarian who is directly interested in chil- 
dren and their reading will realize the importance of library storytelling 
and will not feel hopelessly handicapped by lack of training, experience 
or a broad background of folk and epic literature. All of these qualities 
help, but they may be largely developed in practice. Hearing an experi- 
enced storyteller is helpful, and if this is not possible, listening to some of 
the recordings made by such artists as Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen or 
Frances Clarke Sayers is an excellent substitute. Everyone is a potential 
storyteller and the only way to gain experience and confidence is to begin. 

To build background one should read as widely as possible of the folk 
tales of different countries, the modern imaginative tales of such authors 
as Howard Pyle, Hans Christian Andersen, Rudyard Kipling and Eleanor 
Farjeon, and such fine books of literary appreciation as Bequest of Wings 
by Annis Duff, Reading with Children by Anne T. Eaton, and Paul Haz- 
ard’s Books, Children and Men. The art of storytelling has been so well 
treated elsewhere that there is little need to discuss it here. This is also 
true of the techniques. The Art of Storytelling by Marie Shedlock is the 
most valuable guide. First published in 1915, it was reprinted in 1951 
with a new list of recommended stories and materials. For standards, 
practical directions, and inspiration, it is the first in the field. Another 
excellent book, The Way of the Storyteller by Ruth Sawyer, has a differ- 
ent approach. It reflects the author’s philosophy and experience, and the 
leisurely, reminiscent style makes delightful reading. Elizabeth Nesbitt 
has written two articles, which should also be read by all storytellers for 
a clear understanding of purpose. (The Art of Storytelling, in Horn Book, 
November, 1945, Pp. 439-444 and Hold to that Which is Good, in proceed- 
ings of the Institute on Library Work with Children held at the Univer- 
sity of California, 1939). 

The traditional story hour program has always been planned for the 
large general group of children between the ages of eight to twelve. Two 
other types of story hours, the picture book story hour for the preschool 
child, and the epic hero cycle stories for older boys and girls, are special 
programs, not usually attempted before the regular story hour is well 
established. One of the first considerations in planning a story hour pro- 
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gram is the season, or period of time to be covered. Most large libraries 
begin in the late Fall and carry on weekly until Spring. A weekly pro- 
gram for six months may strain the capacity of the storyteller and the 
demands of the general library schedule too far. It may be wise to plan 
for a biweekly program or to shorten the period to two or three months. 
This is likely to be more successful because children remember regular 
weekly meetings more readily. It is far better to offer a shorter program 
well prepared, than to spread everything too thin, so that the quality is 
affected. 

The next step is to plan the program itself. It is more satisfactory to 
work this out completely for the entire season because it makes for better 
selection and more variety and balance. For a beginner no better choice 
can be made than from the folk tales. They are so universal in spirit, 
have such vitality, and moreover are the easiest to learn. They are in al- 
most perfect form for telling, and they are so numerous and varied in 
character that it is possible to build many programs from this one group 
of stories alone. Grimm, Perrault, Jacobs, and Asbjérnsen are all basic 
sources. As the storyteller gains in experience she will want to add some 
of the modern fairy tales, the Greek and Norse myths, legends, and the 
spirited ballad stories and some of the amusing tall tales of our own 
country. The choice is without limit. The number of stories to be told on 
a single program may vary from two to three, and sometimes a poem is 
read as an alternative. Stories of different types are usually combined to 
provide variety, e.g. The Sleeping Beauty and the short rollicking Master 
of All Masters. Which to tell first depends somewhat upon the mood of 
the audience. If a group has difficulty in settling down it is sometimes 
wiscr to tell the short story first to gain their attention. The important 
thing is to be guided by the character of the story itself; if it is one of in- 
tangible beauty and haunting appeal it is well to end the story hour on 
that note so that the effect upon the children is not disturbed. Poetry is 
always a good addition. 

In choosing a story it goes without saying that it must be one which 
the storyteller likes and enjoys telling. Some of the things to look for are 
subject, structure, dramatic quality, choice of words. Other important 
qualities are action, suspense and appeal to the imagination. The version 
used should be the most faithful and closest in feeling to the original tell- 
ing. The storytelling lists compiled by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
and the New York Public Library give the most authoritative sources. 
Other factors to consider in program planning are types of groups, na- 
tionality or racial, boys or girls, and general age level. The length of 
period should not exceed an hour, and most storytellers find that from 
thirty to forty minutes is more satisfactory. 

The steps in preparing a story are given in detail in Shedlock: Art of 
the Storyteller. There is just one point I would stress here. After reading 
the story over often enough to familiarize oneself with the pattern and 
plot structure, it helps most to visualize the events step by step. Each 
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character should be clear and distinct in the mind of the storyteller, both 
in relation to one another and the plot. All such physical details as colors, 
tastes, scents one should be able to picture exactly. All of this adds reality 
and flavor. Word for word memorizing is apt to result in a more artificial 
performance—too much reliance upon the word instead of the spirit of 
the story. The exceptions to this are the stories of Andersen and Kipling, 
where the language should be reproduced as closely as possible. Kipling’s 
style has a particularly tellable quality however. Unusual phrases of be- 
ginnings and endings, as well as rhymes or special word combinations 
which occur in the story, should be learned exactly. Telling the story 
over aloud once or twice helps to give confidence before trying it before 
an audience. A word about the storyteller’s chief instrument—her voice. 
It should be pleasing with good tonal quality, with resonance and flexi- 
bility. It should have sufficient volume to be heard easily. 

The setting is also important. Space may vary from a specially planned 
room in a modern building to makeshift arrangements in crowded 
quarters. In some cases the only available place is one corner of the read- 
ing room, if it is a one-room library. This is difficult if the story has to be 
told when the library is carrying on regular business, because it is always 
desirable to have the freedom from interruption that is afforded by a pri- 
vate room. Good ventilation and ample seating space are both necessary. 
An attractive room, and best of all, a fireplace with a real fire, adds to the 
comfort and makes for a pleasant atmosphere. Whenever the story hour 
room is located away from the children’s room, the children should walk 
there in orderly procession and in the same way take their seats. The 
most satisfactory seating arrangement is the semi-circle which works well 
with large and small groups. The storyteller may either stand or sit facing 
the group so that all of the children are at an equal distance from her. In 
the case of a large audience it is better to stand so that each child may be 
sure to see the storyteller’s face. Grouping the chairs in straight rows, 
often with a middle aisle between makes a definite gap that the storyteller 
as well as the children become conscious of and it makes for a sense of 
division that is disrupting. 

Sufficient time should be allowed for the removal of all wraps and for 
books and packages to be disposed of under the seats, so that everyone is 
well settled before the story is begun. In the case of very large attendance 
and especially when the trip from the children’s room involves the nego- 
tiating of stairway turns and passageways, many libraries have organized 
such groups of helpers as ushers or monitors. These can be recruited 
from children in the group, and it is usually regarded as recognition of 
merit and trust to be so appointed. Questions of discipline sometimes 
arise and most of them happily are minor. Fidgeting, whispering and the 
like arise from inattention, and can usually be taken care of by the story- 
teller’s concentrating her attention upon the offender. Telling the story 
directly to him for a moment, raising the voice, increasing the tempo, are 
all devices for recalling scattered attention. In the rare occasion when one 
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individual or more persists in behaviour that disturbs the entire group, 
the only thing to be done is to send the offender from the room as quickly 
and quietly as possible. This kind of interruption is unfortunate but not 
disastrous. A general appeal to the group such as, “I am sorry that we had 
to stop, does anyone remember where we left off?” brings a number of 
replies, interest is concentrated upon the focal point and the story is re- 
sumed. At the conclusion of the program there should be no explana- 
tions, no digging for reactions from the children—the story should be al- 
lowed to rest upon its own merits to produce its own effects in the hearts 
and minds of the listeners. 

To publicize a new story hour it is well to start with an attractive 
poster in the library. Talking about it with individual children and par- 
ents helps to spread the word. Sometimes this is all that is necessary. If 
more seems indicated, visits may be made to school and such adult com- 
munity meetings as the PTA to announce it. It is better to proceed slowly 
with publicity because the crowd that comes but can not be accommo- 
dated becomes a dissatisfied group that may be distrustful of the entire 
program. 

To emphasize once more the importance of the cultivation of the 
imagination and the part that storytelling may play in it, one can do no 
better than to quote from Padraic Colum’s Fountain of Youth. “Some 
time . . . it will come to be recognized that it is as important to cultivate 
the imagination as it is to cultivate the will or the intelligence. Perhaps 
the time is at hand when we will have an education that will be directed 
toward training the intelligence and the will through the imagination. 
The day may come when this sentence will be written above all places of 
education: ‘Imagination is the beginning of creation. You imagine what 
you desire; you will what you imagine; and at last you create what you 
will.’ ” 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FOR THE STORYTELLER 


Buchan, Vivian “Tell Them a Story.” Wilson Library Bulletin 28:187-93. 

Butler, H. L. “Storytelling: First of the Communication Arts.” Catholic Library World 
21:104-8, and 170-3. 

Galbraith, R. B. Course for the Storyteller. H. W. Wilson Co. 1943. 

Power, E. L. Work with Children in Public Libraries. American Library Association. 
1943, P. 98-115. 

Ramsey, Eloise Folklore For Children and Young People. American Folklore Society. 1952. 

Sheehan, E. M. “Storytelling Is Fun.” Library Journal 77:675-9. 

Steinmetz, E. M. “Storytelling in the New York Public Library.” Top of the News 5:6-8. 

Steinmetz, E. M. “Storytelling Versus Recordings.” Horn Book 24:163-72. 

Thompson, Stith The Folktale. Dryden. 1946. p. 3-10. 

Viguers, R. H. “Over the Drawbridge and Into the Castle.” Horn Book 27:54-62. 

Also articles on Storytelling and Folklore in Compton's and the World Book, 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN HONORED 


On April 2, this year, people all over the world began celebrating the 
150th birthday of Han Christian Andersen. A booklet and a poster were 
issued in a limited number to librarians by the Danish Information Office, 
588 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

His Excellency, Mr. Henrik Kauffmann, Ambassador of Denmark, 
opened the New York Public Library's Hans Christian Andersen exhibit, 
which featured original drawings and collections of fairy tales in various 
languages. Eva Le Gallienne, whose mother was Danish, read “The Ugly 
Duckling” from her own translation and a documentary film about Ander- 
sen’s life was shown at the reception. 

The Hans Christian Andersen Festival at the Cleveland Public Library, 
March 28-April 9, had city-wide cooperation in publicity and participation. 
Hough bakeries made special Andersen cakes. The Cleveland Press spon- 
sored a coloring contest based on themes from Andersen’s tales. An original 
radio sketch, “I’m Hans Christian Andersen,” written by Jane Rumbold, 
Children’s Librarian. was heard over Radio Station WJW. The main 
library program, April 2, included a talk by Mrs. Axel Skierne of Oberlin 
in native Danish costume, dramatization of two scenes from “The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes” by Karamu Children’s Theater, and songs of Den- 
mark by Joan Carlson. 

At the main library in Hartford, Conn., on April 1, 140 children heard 
“The Princess and the Swineherd” and “The Steadfast ‘Tin Soldier.” With 
the latter story Marcia Brown pictures on an opaque projector were used. 
A film of “The Little Match Girl” concluded the birthday program. Scenes 
from “The ‘Vinderbox” were used by Elbert Weinberg, one of the out- 
standing young sculptors in Hartford for the plaque at the Albany Ave. 
Branch. 

The Indianapolis Public Library is planning a Storytelling Festival in 
honor of Hans Christian Andersen on May 23. “The Nightingale” and 
“It’s Perfectly ‘True’ will be told by children’s librarians. “The Princess 
and the Swineherd” will be told by a guest storyteller, Mary Peters, in 
charge of storytelling in the Cincinnati Public Library. ‘Two Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen films produced in Denmark will be shown. The library has 
also named its summer reading club in honor of Hans Christian Andersen. 

“The Story of My Life,” a biographical film of the life and spirit of 
Hans Christian Andersen to use with selected groups of young people and 
adults interested in Andersen, may be obtained from Brandon Films, Inc., 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. (16mm, 27 minutes, black & white, 
sale price $125, rental $7) “The Little Tin Soldier,” the classic fairy tale, 
may be had from the same film company, (16mm, 14 minutes, color, sale 
price $145, rental $9) 
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CONGRATULATIONS to DINAH LINDAUER, Brooklyn Public 
Library and to the ASSOCIATION of YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRAR- 
IANS on the fine story by Nancy Lynch entitled “By Hook or by Book” 
appearing in the May, 1955, Mademoiselle Magazine beginning on page 
140. DON’T MISS IT! 


ww ww OW 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL of the Carnegie Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh) announces three scholarships of $500.00 each for 
1955-1956, available only to students interested in children’s librarianship 
as a career. Preference will be given to applicants who have had some sub- 
professional library experience. 


www Yw 


AMERICAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR 
TRANSLATION is a list of 100 books of the last 25 years which the 
DLCYP International Relations Committee (Maxine La Bounty, Chair- 
man) has compiled. Librarians and teachers in other countries and foreign 
publishers may obtain single copies, free, on request to DLCYP office, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago, III. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS will hold its next meeting in Brussels, Belgium, Sept. 11-18, 
1955. A working committee of children’s librarians from Holland is explor- 
ing the possibility of the formation of a separate section for Library Work 
with Children and Young People. ‘The DLCYP Board of Directors has ex- 
pressed its interest in this plan and would like to designate as DLCYP 
representative any of its members who will be in Europe and can be in 
Brussels at the time of the mecting. Please notify our executive secretary, 
Mildred L. Batchelder of members of DLCYP who might plan to be in 
Belgium at that time. 


KNOW YOUR LIBRARY is the slogan for the campaign which will 
be continued for another year by the Library Division of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. ‘Therefore, this fall is a good time to invite 
women’s clubs to become acquainted with library services to children and 
young people by visits to the library, by exHibits of children’s books for 
gifts, by invitations to clubs to assist with book fairs or other library 
projects. 
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As a teat or individually 


ADELE and CATEAU 
DeLEEUW 


invariably produce the kind of books that children welcome with 
delight and read over and over again with undiminished pleasure. 
Sometimes Cateau draws the pictures for Adele’s stories. Often 
they collaborate on the story itself — in a smooth, skillful blend- 
ing of two fine talents. Between them they have published more 
than forty books for children and adults, as well as many maga- 
zine articles and stories. In their new book THE EXPANDABLE 
Browns, a collaboration, they are at their best. 











. EME a) S433 Books by 
a (ae) \\ = ADELE and CATEAU 
; DeLEEUW 


The 
Expandable Browns 


With 22 line drawings by Don Sibley. The engaging story of the Brown 
family that always had room for one more — a stray pet, a neighbor’s child, 








a boarder, even a day nursery! Ages 8-12. $2.75 
HIDEAWAY HOUSE 
Illustrated by Robert Candy. Ohio pioneers in 1791. $2.75 






MICKEY AND THE MONKEY 


Drawings by Robert Henneberger. The monkeyshines of a small grey 
monkey and a boy. Ages 9-11. $2.50 


Books by ADELE DeLEEUW 














NOBODY s Doll 


Pictures by Anne Vaughan. The curious adventures of a wooden-headed 
doll and Mr. MacHugh, a Scottie. Ages 9-11. $2.75 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT 


Illustrated by Cateau DeLeeuw. Every patch held a story for Grandmother 
to tell about her girlhood. Ages 9-11. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 













A LENGTHENED SHADOW 


Excerpts from an address given by Doris Gates to the student body 
of the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia as a result of her win- 
ning the William Allen White Children’s Book Award with her Little Vic, 
published by The Viking Press. 


Children’s books today are facing a crisis. It is significant and heart- 
ening that in this crisis there should have appeared a William Allen White 
Award. Children’s books are being mass-produced and that is bad, because 
like any form of art so produced, their quality is suffering. They are be- 
coming standardized, stream-lined, written to rule and with a heavy em- 
phasis on the factual. The William Allen White Award places emphasis 
within the classroom upon those books which, though they contain much 
that is factual, fall into that class of reading which informs the heart. 
And in permitting the children themselves to select the winner, it places 
a brake upon too willing acceptance of preconceived notions of what chil- 
dren want to read. 

For instance, we have been told repeatedly that children will not 
read the Newbery Medal books, but here in Kansas the children, by their 
own vote, gave the first William Allen White Award to a Newbery Medal 
winner. I think this first award will have real significance on the future 
writing and publishing of children’s books. It has nullified one of the 
most accepted dicta of those who select books for children, one which 
obliquely attacks the production in America of those books which add 
to the “wisdom of the soul.” 

One of the evils stemming from the huge output of new children’s 
books these days is the accent it places upon mere newness. It makes 
a virtue out of newness. Forgotten is the older title which is better. This 
one is new. Here the William Allen White Award makes a further con- 
tribution. The books on which it is bestowed are not “hot off the press.” 
They have been around for some time and this is a good thing. There 
is too much accent today in every field on newness. Progress is fine when 
it is progress; too often in the case of books it is confused with mere 
newness. ‘Too often the new book is a thinly disguised copy of something 
which has been done before and done better. A book is new until we 
have read it, regardless of what its copyright date may be. Little Vic was 
published three years ago, a long time when you think that each spring 
and fall of every year publishers issue new lists. Little Vic is six lists 
(not lengths) behind. 

The heavy demand for children’s books has attracted to this field a 
good many would-be authors who have somewhere got the idea that it 
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offers a chance to make a good living with little effort. Other people 
writing for children today sec children’s books as a means of developing 
their art to a point where they can branch out, as they put it, into more 
important writing, by which they mean books for adults. There has been 
so much trash written for children in the years since the Second 
World War that children’s writers are held in a good deal of scorn by 
the literary set. Some time ago, Time Magazine dismissed most of them 
with the words “conscientious literary hacks,” and rejoiced that certain 
creators of adult books had now moved into the juvenile field and the 
prospect for the future was somewhat brighter. When haven't writers of 
adult books enjoyed the fun of writing for children? Only today, as you 
might expect, something new has been added. Some publishers seem to 
be more impressed with the big name than with the book it has pro- 
duced, [I suspect the motives of any publisher who places more emphasis 
in his advertising on the importance of the author’s place in the field 
of adult books than on the children’s book he has just authored. Let us 
never lose sight of the fact that regardless of who writes it, it is the book 
which is important. The mere fact that the author enjoys prominence in 
another direction does not guarantee his ability to write a good children’s 
book. And it does not follow that because a writer is interested only in 
books for children he is therefore a lesser craftsman. I think the Wil- 
liam Allen White Award will do much for the morale of those of us 
who have no other ambition than to create books for children in the 
best way we know how for an audience which we respect and understand. 

Children’s books face another crisis today which the William Allen 
White Award will help us meet by reason of the fact that it exists. Many 
a child to whom books do not come easily will make a special effort to 
read a book ordinarily considered too difficult for him simply because 
it is one being considered for this award. Having discovered that with a 
little special effort he can read better than he thought he could, he may 
go on to other things within the range of his intellectual capacity. He 
may even be willing to tackle Treasure Island as Stevenson wrote it. As 
you know, motivation is important in the teaching of reading. I think 
the William Allen White Award can prove to be a very powerful bit of 
motivation. As such it will help switch children away from remedial read- 
ing materials. | am concerned about what has happened to children’s 
literature as a result of the need for such material. Because of that need, 
many important classics have been rewritten, simplified and thus robbed 
of all dignity and all power to exalt. Within a restricted framework, tales 
that were tremendous in their ability to stimulate the imagination, are 
made to seem incongruous, even silly, exaggerations. Better to forget them 
altogether than to do them, and their readers, such disservice. 

Allow me this opportunity to stress the importance of reading books 
against the background of their time. Are children to be denied a knowl- 
edge of history, even legendary history, because it doesn’t square exactly 
with today’s attitudes? What kind of double-think is that which would 
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have our children grow up with the notion that the world has always been 
sweetness and light, or even that it is today? Surely the story of man’s 
struggle over the ages for justice and for freedom is not unworthy of 
their knowledge and respect. Only from such reading can their faith in 
the future be justified. It proves that in spite of everything there has been 
some progress in human affairs. England today is something quite dif- 
ferent from the England of King John. She has no more need for Robin 
Hoods than we have for Daniel Boones. Don’t forget that he killed In- 
dians as he led his people over the Wilderness Road. But does this render 
him an unfit subject for children’s books? Is American history too strong 
a fare for America’s children? Ignorance is the greatest threat that free- 
dom has to fear. Certainly there have been episodes in our history of 
which we cannot be proud. But unless our children know what our mis- 
takes have been, how are they to avoid similar error when their chance 
comes to direct the affairs of this nation? Our children must be stout- 
hearted readers if the future is to have stout-hearted leaders. 

It was Emerson who said that an institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man. While the William Allen White Award is not exactly an 
institution, it is the lengthened shadow of the man whose name it bears, 
a Shadow given substance through the enthusiasm and, I believe, the fore- 
sight of one woman, Ruth Gagliardo. 

I find it thrilling to know that this protective shadow has been spread 
over the children of Kansas and their free expression of what they like 
best in children’s books. That lengthened shadow cuts them off from 
preconceived notions of what they want to read and what they should 
be reading. Within that shadow they may proclaim to the world what 
their choice is. 

Each year I feel sure it will happen to another author of children’s 
books as it has already happened to me. Since winning this award, the 
lengthened shadow of one man falls across my desk whenever I start to 
work. It asks a question which I answer in the only way I can. “Is this 
work you are doing worthy of the children of Kansas?” “Of course not,” 
comes my heart's reply, “but nothing will prevent my trying to make 
it so.” 


Reprinted with the permission of the William Allen White Award 
committee whose members are Ruth Gagliardo, Dr. Orville Eaton and Dr. 
Everett Rich, and the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Bulletin 
of Information. 

+ we wre YF OF 

Which ten books by Eliza Orne White would you like to see kept in 
print? Mrs. Bertha Mahony Miller asked this question in her Hewins lec- 
ture last fall (see April Horn Book, p. 8g). She hopes each children’s 
librarian will send a list of ten to her at the Horn Book address. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the 
Detroit Public Library Children’s Department 






Buck, Margaret Waring. Jn Ponds and Streams. Abingdon, 1955. $3.00. 

Descriptions and pictures of plants and small creatures that live in 
wet places. Similar in arrangement to author's earlicr books, Jn Yards 
and Gardens and In Woods and Fields, (8-14) 








Burnett, Constance Buel. The Silver Answer, a Romantic Biography of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; illus. by Susan Foster. Knopf, 1955. 
$3.00. 

Similar in content to Waite: How Shall 1 Love Thee? but with more 

emphasis on her childhood and young adult years and with appeal to a 

younger group of girls. (12-16) 













Colby, Carroll B. First Camping Trip. Coward, 1955. $2.00. 

A guide for beginning campers, complete with good sketches. Using a 
minimum of text, this contains about the same information as Pashko: 
Boy's Complete Book of Camping, Zarchy: Let’s Go Camping, or Roberts: 
The Real Book of Camping. (8-11) 








Daringer, Helen F. Like a Lady; illus. by Susan Knight. Harcourt, 1955. 
$2.50. 


When she hears that her widowed mother may not be elected a PTA 



















) ‘ 
delegate because of her shabby clothes, Johanna decides to earn enough 
to buy her a new suit. She realizes in the end that money and clothes are 
not always determining factors. Warm, realistic family story, with well | 
drawn characters. (11-13) , 
7 | 
R eee = i 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Miss Jellytot’s Visit; illus. by Velma Isley. Lippin- 
COtt, 1955. $2.50. S 
Nine year old Katie was so enchanted with her mother’s house guest 
that she persuaded her parents to permit her to visit them as “Miss Jelly- , 
tot.” Told from the point of view of little girls, in a pleasantly leisurely , 
style with a flavor of reality. (8-10) ‘ 
ee - , U 
Kahl, Virginia. The Duchess Bakes a Cake. Scribner's, 1955. $2.00. 
The duchess, the duke and their thirteen daughters lived happily 
until the day the duchess baked a cake. Fun to read aloud, with its many D 
interesting words and its gay impossible story. (6-8) 
M. 
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Langstaff, John. Frog Went A-Courtin’. Mlus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harcourt, 1955. $2.50. 
The well known ballad retold with colorful illustrations full of gay 
detail. The music, on the last page, is an early tune still used in the 
Southern Appalachian mountains. (4-8) 


Low, Elizabeth. Hold Fast the Dream. Harcourt, 1955. $3.00. 

Blithe was given an unusual opportunity to study sculpture in Paris 
with the famous M. Pierre, but through carelessness loses her place in 
his class. She goes then to Salzburg and works very hard, and at the same 
time acquires a fuller appreciation of the Austrian way of life. A well 
written story with a good plot and excellent characterization. (12-16) 


Parish, Helen Rand. Our Lady of Guadalupe; illus. by Jean Charlot. 
Viking, 1955. $2.50. 

A short, dignified account of the events in the life of Juan Diego, 
the Indian peasant whose vision of the Virgin led to the building of 
Mexico's largest basilica and the establishment of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe as patron saint of the New World. (8-11) 


Patchett, M. E. Space Captives of the Golden Men. Bobbs, 1955. $2.50. 

Two American boys are taken by Martians as hostages for secret rocket 
information which their father possesses. When engine trouble forces 
the Martian rocket to land, the boys become the first humans to explore 
the moon. Better than average science fiction with emphasis on adventure 
in a believable and fast moving story. (11-14) 


Robertson, Keith. Jce to India; illus. by Jack Weaver. Viking, 1955. $2.50. 

Another sea story based on an unusual incident, a cargo of ice taken 
after the War of 1812 from Philadelphia to the Orient. Good suspense 
and colorful characters in a lively adventure yarn, (12-16) 


Shippen, Katherine B. Men, Microscopes, and Living Things; illus. by 
Anthony Ravielli. Viking, 1955. $3.00. 

The progress of man’s understanding of life is traced through the 
lives and work of great biologists from Aristotle to the present. An expert 
summary of the highlights of scientific progress with beautifully exact 
illustrations to interpret the text. (12-16) 


Syme, Ronald. Henry Hudson; illus. by William Stobbs. Morrow, 1955. 
$2.50. 
A concise but dramatic account of three perilous voyages to seek a 
Northwest passage. The characters come to life and the hardships of 
those early voyages seem very real. (10-12) 


Uchida, Yoshiko. The Magic Listening Cap; More Folk Tales from 
Japan. Harcourt, 1955. $2.50. 
Fourteen tales retold simply and with humor by the author of The 
Dancing Kettle. (g-11) 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


QueSsTIONNAIRE: “How can the ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People Help to Strengthen and Extend Library Services 
to Children and Young People?” 









Dororuy B. HANSEN, HELEN E. Kremer, ELEANOR Kipper, Chairman 





This questionnaire was sent to all state library agencies by the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People. Its purpose was to assist 
the Division Board to establish a program of more extensive service. Re- 
plies came from thirty state agencies and nine individuals. Comments 
written between lines and on margins, and letters from busy people indi- 
cated keen interest. Replics show two types of problems: 

1. Long term problems involving library development, supply of per- 
sonnel, education for librarianship, relationships within the library and 
outside it. In these areas the Division must plan and act with ultimate 
goals in view, cooperating with other groups. 

2. Specific immediate assistance needed while the long range prob- 












lems are worked on. Here the Division can give concrete help to state 
and local library services still developing or can supplement, without 
duplicating, well-organized services. 

The crucial need on both state and local levels is funds for books and 
personnel, Personnel is most frequently mentioned. 

Need for legislative action to make possible more satisfactory local 
units, county and regional, recurs. Both sparsely settled states with un- 
developed library service and heavily settled states with well-developed 
service stress larger units of service as well as need for bigger budgets. 

SECTION ONE, The Most Serious Needs in Your State in Providing 
Effective Library Service to Children. At the state level, 23 checked funds 
lor books and personnel; 15, legislative action for larger local units and 
state aid. Only 8 needed the position of consultant established. 

At the local level, the states rated needs in the following order: 29 
checked need for funds for books and personnel, 30 wanted the position 
of children’s librarian established in more libraries and 22 needed chil- 
dren’s librarians to fill vacancies, especially in small libraries. Low sal- 
aries and lack of advancement were blamed. Training and use of chil- 
dren’s librarians as assistant librarians in small libraries was suggested as 
well as the study of larger units of service in children’s and young people's 
library courses. 

Relations with schools was checked by 22, especially on the level of 
school and library boards and administrators. 18 want aid in helping 
library administrators and trustees to understand the potentialities of 
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effective library service to children. 17 checked both need for sufficient 
good children’s books and aid in planning and providing in-service train- 
ing to general librarians giving service to children. 14 checked help in 
choosing children’s books and reading guidance. Only 13 checked need 
for heip in making children’s rooms attractive. 

SECTION TWO, Possible Assistance DLCYP Might Give, was 
heavily checked. Book selection was checked by 5 in general and 20 speci- 
fied quarterly, selective annotated lists for reprint. 20 wish occasional lists 
of recordings and films, for reprint, in ‘TON. 

Under program assistance, parent education about children’s books 
led by 19; 15 each want recorded storytelling, examples and suggestions 
for Book Week, and book fairs; 14, summer reading plans; 13, work with 
groups and reading clubs. 

17 would welcome cooperation in planning state or district institutes 
on library services to children; 13, consultant services from DLCYP 
officer, members on staff. 

Replies to Sections ‘Three and Four, Services to Young People, show a 
keen desire for this work rather than its existence. Great shortage of 
funds especially for personnel, is evident. Letters and comments show less 
is known about this than children’s work. Apparently clarification of 
aims is needed in order to institute a program of information. ‘There were 
fewer suggestions but the checking rate was high. 

IN SECTION THREE, The Most Serious Needs in Your State in 
Providing Effective Library Service to Young People, on the state level 22 
checked both funds for books and personnel and position of consultant. 
12 wanted help in selecting books. 

State agencies felt local needs to be in the following order: 38 checked 
need for establishment of position of young people’s librarian, 11 checked 
need for librarians to fill vacancies. This shortage would rise rapidly if 
positions were created. 24 checked funds for books and personnel; 21, 
help in reading guidance and book selection; 20, assistance in planning 
and providing in-service training for librarians working with young 
people; 18, enough good books for this group; 17, aid in helping admin- 
istrators, trustees ‘and the community understand the value of service to 
this group; and 16, assistance in working out satisfactory relations with 
schools. 

SECTION FOUR, Possible Assistance DLCYP Might Give, was 
checked as follows: Under book selection, 24 want quarterly, selected an- 
notated lists of adult books for reprint and also wish continued lists in 
TON. The g who checked “other lists” gave many specific suggestions. 
23 want selected lists in TON of recordings, films and film strips. 

Reading guidance aids rank high. 21 want s« ripts or information 
about radio and TV programs; 1g want both recorded sample book talks 
and ways of sharing information about books; 17, lists for reprint. 

‘Under group contacts, 17 want suggestions for cooperating with such 
groups as Girl Scouts, 4H, church groups, etc.; 16, school relationships 
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suggestions; 14, suggestions of state organizations interested in YP with 
which the library can work effectively. 

Under program planning, 20 want to know ways of obtaining youth 
participation in planning services to YP; 16, help in planning discussion 
groups; and 2g divide their checks among the general heading of coopera- 
tion with parents and its subdivisions, information about potentialities of 
YP work and help in knowing books and reading interests of YP. 

15, would like cooperation with state or district groups in planning 
institutes or workshops on library services to YP; and 13, consultant 
services from DLCYP officers, members or staff. 


RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Recommended by a committee of Massachusetts young 
people’s librarians: 


JANE MANTHORNE, Boston Public Library; Louistk NEwsoME, 
Brockton Public Library; Karuerine P. Jerrery, Milton Public 
Library, Chairman. 


Aldrich, Richard S. Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. Greystone Press, 1954. 
$4.95. 

Mr. Aldrich pours forth endless pictures of a vibrant woman and 
a great actress in this biography of his wife. 

Barr, Gladys H. Cross, Sword and Arrow. Abingdon, 1955. $3.00. 
Seventeen-year-old Bertran de Born, rudely awakened from his 
ideals of chivalry by contact with reality, dupes a peasant boy into 
preaching the Children’s Crusade. In remorse, following their ill- 
fated journey, he comes to love the children and to find his lost 
faith through their faith. Pertinent for our times. 

Bishop, Jim. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. Harper, 1955. $3.75. 

An excellent addition to Lincolniana whose fresh approach not 
only brings out little-known facts about his last days but also sup- 
plies vivid background material on the period. 

Casteret, Norbert. Darkness under the Earth. Holt, 1955. $3.00. 

A book filled with stories of danger and sudden death, with cour- 
age and the fascination of the unknown, this has a similar appeal 
to Annapurna, though it deals with caves instead of mountains. 
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Ebener, Charlotte. No Facilities for Women. Knopf, 1955. $3.75. 
Experiences of a young woman war correspondent in many “hot 
spots” of the East in the period directly preceding the Korean war. 
Told realistically, with a touch of romance and more than a touch 
of humor, Good background for recent history. 

Godden, Rumer. Hans Christian Andersen. Knopf, 1955. $3.00. 

A poetic life of Andersen by an author who brings a story-teller’s 
talents to the art of biography. 

Greenwood, Amy. Rolling North. Crowell, 1955. $3.00. 

A family of five in today’s equivalent of the covered wagon—a 
two-wheel trailer rolling up the Alaskan highway. A readable ac- 
count of a modern pioneer journey. 

Gross, Ben. I Looked and I Listened. Random, 1955. $3.95. 

Delightful reminiscences of the early days of radio told by one of 
the original radio columnists. It will fascinate today’s young 
people who never knew that exciting period. 

Hyman, Mac. No Time for Sergeants. Random, 1954. $2.95. 

The army has a bull by the tail when it inducts a Georgia back- 
woods boy. Hilarious from beginning to end, this will be good for 
the morale of boys facing draft or enlistment. 

Laye, Camara. The Dark Child. Noonday Press, 1954. $2.75. 

French Guinea is the setting for a Negro lad’s gentle description of 
his life, his tribal rites, his pride and exaltation in living. For 
mature, sensitive readers. 

Liang, Yen. Daughter of the Khans. Norton, 1955. $3.50. 

Liang Yen describes her transformation from demure princess— 
descendent of Genghis Khan—to modern wife of an American 
correspondent. 

MacInnes, Helen. Pray for a Brave Heart. Harcourt, 1955. $3.75. 
Exciting suspense story laid in present-day Switzerland, concerned 
with the recovery of Nazi spoils. Good characterization, and its fast 
action will interest reluctant readers. 

Magener, Rolf. Prisoner’s Bluff. Dutton, 1955. $3.75. 

More “escape fare” for insatiable appetites. Two German captives 
flee their British internment camp and run the gamut of adven- 
ture from India to Japan. 

Woodbury, David O. Atoms for Peace. Dodd, Mead, 1955. $3.50. 

A reporter’s-eye view of the possible and probable peacetime uses 
of atomic power, this emphasizes the constructive rather than the 
destructive forces of a new age. 


TEEN-AGE 

Chute, Marchette. The Wonderful Winter. Dutton, 1954. $3.00. 
Adventures of Robin and his dog in the London of Shakespeare 
make a delightful and realistic introduction into the life of the 
Elizabethan theater, 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


GIRAFFES CAN BE A TROUBLE 
LYNN DE GRUMMOND DELAUNE 

With illustrations by Robin King on Every 
Page. A nice long tall spotted giraffe 
that’s what he wanted for his fourth birth- 
day, Wilfred informed his startled parents. 
How and where he got Giraffe, how the 
problem of a comfortable sleeping place 
for him was resolved, how Giraffe con- 
tributed to the success of Wilfred’s won- 
derful birthday party, is told and perfectly 
illustrated in this gay story. Its very special 
humor, its quiet acceptance of the impos 
sible will appeal to any imaginative, fun 
loving child. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


BLUE PALOMINO 

ELIZABETH BLEECKER MEIGS 

Illustrated by Charles Geer 

A rare palomino, a mysterious recluse, Old 
Buffalo who operates a riding ring for 
children, lovable Susannah, his grandniece 
who comes to live with him, her playmate 
Dusty and Father Rooney are all involved 
in a story that has lots of action, mount- 
ing suspense and characters that are con- 
vincing and will be remembered long after 
the story has been brought to its satisfying 
conclusion. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


THE GREEN MAN FROM SPACE 

LEWIS ZAREM 

Frontispiece by Albert Orbaan 

Exciting, swift-moving story of Stoney 

Summers’ flight to Mars as test pilot for 

Space Incorporated. By the author of a 

favorite, Superjet. Ages 11-15 
$2.50 

All books are clothbound 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


teen-age 


Announces an exciting group 


of new books to charm 


and delight the young. 


Coming August 31st 


THE STORY OF YOUNG 
EDWIN BOOTH 
ALMA POWER-WATERS 
Fronuspiece by Hans Helweg, 16 photo 
graphs. ‘This is the moving, richly de 
tailed story of Edwin Booth, second son 
of Junius Brutus Booth. It covers the years 
of happy childhood on the Booth’s Mary 
land farm; Edwin’s journeys in company 
with his brilliant but unstable actor-father; 
Edwin’s own career on the stage; his 
happy marriage; the tragic years follow 
ing the assassination of Lincoln by John 
Wilkes Booth, Edwin's younger brother; 
Edwin's eventual return to popular favor 
and theatrical success. Ages 12-16 = $2.75 


THE TOWER IN THE SKY 

JOY DEWEE WEHEN 

Frontispiece by Gerald McCann 

The author of the popular junior mystery 
novel, Stairway to a Secret has written 
another that is even more dramatic, The 
setting is Papa Monnard’s Inn in the Swiss 
Alps; the stake is the hidden National 
Treasure; involved in the perilous search 
for it are pretty Terri and Gigi Monnard, 
a Swiss Colonel, a handsome young actor, 
David, a young American and not least 
among others the Archbishop, a black cat. 
(A Junior. Literary Guild Selection) Ages 
12-17 $2.75 


MR. QUARTERBACK 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL GAULT 

Pete Pulaski dreaded going to the great 
Eastern University, but he need not have 
worried. His terrific work on the football 
team and his fine sportsmanship made 
him the University’s loved idol. Outstand 
ing. character-development values. 
Ages $2.50 


Good 


13-16 


From your supplier or direct 
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118520055 ¢ E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., ty arrange. 


ment with the American Book Company are privileged 
to announce that they have become the sole distributors 
to the trade of the complete list of 122 outstanding juve- 
niles published under the Aladdin Books imprint—in- 
cluding the 30 titles in the magnificent American Heri- 
tage Series.* 














New Spring Aladdin Books 





When Lincoln Went 
to Gettysburg 


by ADELE GUTMAN NATHAN 
Illustrated by Emil Weiss 8-12 $2.75 


Mighty Men of Baseball 


by CHARLES SPAIN VERRAL 
Illustrated by Maurice Rawson 10-14 $2.50 


Land of Sky-Blue Waters 


by AUGUST DERLETH 
Illustrated by Frank Hubbard 10-14 $2.75 


Favorite Tales of Long Ago 


retold by JAMES BALDWIN 
Illustrated by Lili Rethi 7-10 $2.00 


A Ball for Little Bear 


AN OJIBWAY LEGEND, by EMILY BROUN 
Illustrated by Dick Mackay 6-9 
Boards $2.25; Cloth $2.75 


*T en new American Heritage books will be published this sum- 
mer. Dutton will handle the trade and library sales of the series. 
The educational distribution of the American Heritage Series will 
continue to be the sole responsibility of the American Book Company. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


Doris Ryper Watts, Associate Editor 


THE COMICS— 
WHAT APPROACH? 


The MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary, in using the theme “Rx for Com- 
ics” during Book Week, took a dramati- 
cally positive approach to the problem. 
For a week an exhibit of books and 
comics was displayed side by side. Letters 
explaining the project and encouraging 
group visits and tours were sent to presi- 
dents of parent-teacher associations, youth 
conservation groups, and school super- 
intendents. Flyers were mailed to hun- 
dreds of city residents. “Rx for Comics” 
in large blue letters on a white back- 
ground was followed by a series of ques- 
tions: “Are you concerned about the epi- 
demic of cheap comics which has attacked 
the young people of the nation? The cure 
lies not in isolation but rather in ex- 
posure to good books.” For an attack of 
the lurid, the library suggested a trans- 
fusion of the imaginative; for an eruption 
of crime, a dose of adventure; for an over- 
dose of sex, an injection of romance. 
Trained librarians manned the display 
and consulted with parents on their chil- 
dren’s reading. A list of books for Christ- 
mas giving, compiled by the Department 
of Work with Children, was distributed 
through four Minneapolis book stores as 
well as library agencies. An editorial in 
the Minneapolis Tribune commended the 
library for its positive approach in its 
effort to substitute good reading for bad. 

The akron (Ohio) Public Library co- 
operated with the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and PTA Councils in planning a work- 
shop on ‘The Impact of Comic Books on 
our Children.” Over g00 people heard a 
lawyer, a sociologist, a high school stu- 
dent, the secretary of Canton’s Commit- 
tee for the Promotion of Good Reading 
Habits, Dr. Edgar C. Dale, Ohio State’s 
expert in Audio-Visual education, and 
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Judge Charles F. Murphy, Code Admin- 


istrator for Comics Code of Ethics. The 
high interest generated by the publicity 
for the workshop and the presence of 
Judge Murphy resulted in better-in- 
formed public opinion on the subject. 
Those assembled were advised to take in- 
dividual responsibility for the successful 
enforcing of the Code. A Book Week list, 
“Let’s Read—Together,” made by the 
children’s department, was presented as 
part of the library display at the work- 
shop sessions, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The whole cooperative program 
did much to stimulate concern for chil- 
dren’s reading and a sense of individual 
responsibility toward the problem. 

Geraldine Stockton, Children’s Libra- 
rian of the AustIN (Texas) Public Library, 
reports a program devised to be interest- 
ing enough that there will be less time to 
spend reading comics. A_ weekly pre- 
school story hour, as well as one for older 
boys and girls, is held at which time lists 
and advice are given to parents. There is 
a Saturday morning free movie and book 
clubs and other library-sponsored meet- 
ings for the small fry. The response given 
by children and parents indicates the suc- 
cess of the program. 

An interesting account of the progress 
made in BorGER, Texas, against objection- 
able comics was reported by Jo Battle, 
Librarian of the Hutchinson County Li- 
brary in that city. In cooperation with 
the Women’s Forum, a survey was made 
and a letter sent to local merchants en- 
closing the Evaluation of Comic Books 
prepared by the Cincinnati Committee on 
Evaluation of Comics with a few  addi- 
tions. Miss Battle was a member of the 
committee which visited merchants as a 
follow-up. The County Library distrib- 
uted rated lists of comic books to its pa- 
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trons. A community forum on “Comics, 
Good or Bad?’ was sponsored by the 
Adult Education Group of Borger with 
Miss Battle as moderator. The local 
papers ran articles on the project. Mer- 
chants withdrew objectionable comics. 
Several removed them altogether. 

Pearl and Thatcher Allred, Carnegie 
Free Library, OGpEN, Utah, appeared be- 
fore PTA groups to discuss the relation- 
ship between the crime comics and juve- 
nile delinquency. Their talks were based 
on the seven-year investigations of Dr. 
Frederic Wertham and his book, Seduc- 
tion of the Innocent. 

The Children’s Department of _ the 
DALLAS (Texas) Public Library feels that 
approaching the comics from a “positive 
angle is best.” Through radio programs, 
book talks, library story hours every effort 
is made to make children book conscious. 
Individuals and groups are urged to 
make good books available to boys and 
girls—books they really like to read, 
books with humor. The Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department examined comics and 
made recommendations during the Dallas 
newspapers’ clean-up campaign against 
crime comics. Her béte noire and her 
most effective weapon with parents is 
the classic comic which makes such a 
travesty of great literature. 

Jean Fritz, Children’s Librarian of the 
boBBS FERRY (N.Y.) Library, and author of 
the children’s book Fish Head, conducted 
a survey of the reading habits of Dobbs 
Ferry children which showed that tele- 
vision cut into reading time for books far 
more than comics did. According to Mrs. 
Fritz, interest in comics and TV mounts 
in the third grade, a time when parents 
are apt to stop reading aloud. She and 
Joyce Lewis, Librarian of the elementary 
school, recently offered a __five-session 
course for parents on “Introducing Chil- 
dren's Books.” 

Helen Fuller, Supervisor of Work with 
Boys and Girls, LONG BEACH (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library, is chairman of the Coordi- 
nating Council’s Sub-Committee on Com- 
ics. She reports that a brochure is in 
process which will be distributed to par- 
ents since the committee feels that one of 
the basic problems is lack of knowledge 
a to the actual content of the so-called 
comics which their children are reading. 
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Spring 
Books 
for 
Boys 
and 

“i Girls 
CRYSTAL 
MOUNTAIN 


by Belle D. Rugh 
illus. by Ernest Shepard 


=| 
: 
$2.75 


LONESOME BOY 

by Arna Bontemps 

illus. by Feliks Topolski 
$2.00 


- 


THE KING’S 
SNARE 


R/ ‘@ by Helen Lobdell 
tiie! illus. by C. W. Hodges 
$2.75 


WY 
: % EXPLORERS’ 
YAY); DIGEST 
‘by Leonard Clark 
illus. by Lynd Ward 
$3.00 





TWINS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA 
by Daphne Rooke 

illus. by W. Lorraine 
$2.00 


A TREAT 
IN A TROUT 
by Elisabeth 
Benson 


Booz 
$3.00 
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Isabel McTavish, Head, Boys and Girls 
Department, vANcouveR (B. C.) Public 
Library, writes, “Librarians are naturally 
reluctant to see censorship introduced at 
any level so our belief is that we 
should make books as easily obtainable as 
comics have been and that parents should 
take the initiative in bringing books into 
the home.” Book weeks, book fairs and 
book quizzes are all used to alert the 
community to the need for adequate 
book resources. Participajion by libra- 
rians in various community programs all 
over the province is customary. Miss 
McTavish reports that 61% of the chil- 
dren have library cards—which sounds 
like a successful program, indeed. 

Mary Margaret Dyer, Children’s Librar- 
ian, BEVERLY HILLS (Calif.) Public Library, 
reports many new young patrons and a 
deluge of requests for books following an 
Author-Reader luncheon for 200 children 
between the ages of 10 and 14, sponsored 
by the Beverly Hills PTA Council. ‘This 
cooperative effort was a unique way of 
trying to “create a living interest in lit- 
erature” in order to combat comics and 
television. Irving Stone was master of 
ceremonies with the following local au- 
thors present: Margaret Leighton, Leo 
Politi, Charles Coombs, Holling C. Hol- 
ling, and Helen Doss. Martindale’s Book 
Store provided a display of books of 
which 130 autographed copies were sold 
after the luncheon. This is now slated to 
be an annual affair. 

In HOUSTON, Texas, Ann Hornak, Super- 
visor of the Public Library’s Children’s 
Section, is heading a campaign to wean 
small fry away from comic books. In an 
interview which appeared in the Houston 
Chronicle Miss Hornak said, “Many par- 
ents impose reading restrictions on chil- 
dren, thus whetting their appetites for 
comics. The antidote is to let a child read 
books of his choosing for the pure enjoy- 
ment of reading. .. . If parents will just 
bring their children in and let us work 
with them, I think they will lose interest 
in comics.” 


FOR CHILDREN 
Two branches of the pbrerrorr (Mich.) 
Public Library are working with special 
groups of children. For a number of years 
the Mark Twain Branch has done regular 
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work with a group of ungraded boys who 
are emotionally too unstable to do regu- 
lar classroom work, The Lincoln Branch 
has a program for both junior and senior 
groups of retarded children from the 
Hawthorne Recreation Center. 

Because of popular demand, the Story- 
Telling Hour was resumed at the Car- 
negie Public Library in price, Utah. Girls 
from speech classes of the local schools 
tell the stories. (An interesting idea!) 

A new, quarterly, selected book list for 
boys and girls has been launched by the 
Consultant Staff of the Michigan State 
Library. 

The Bessie Chichester collection of 200 
dolls is a permanent exhibit in the Chil- 
dren's Story Room of the new Grace A. 
Dow Memorial Library in MIDLAND, Mich- 
igan. 

Through the spontaneous request of 
children in the neighborhood of the Law- 
RENCEVILLE Branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) a dramatic group was 
formed. Hallowe’en, Book Week, and 
Christmas plays were staged. 

Once a month, a large group of Home- 
bound Children from all parts of BROOK- 
LYN visit the Central Building of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. Some 
come in wheelchairs, others on crutches, 
all to enjoy browsing, films, and stories. 

The opening of the Children’s Room 
in the Public Library of CINCINNATI 
(Ohio) and Hamilton County was cele- 
brated on Saturday, March 19, with a 
free concert played by the famed La 
Salle String Quartet. More than goo chil- 
dren attended the program which was 
made possible by an anonymous gift to 
the library. 

In a recent contest to stimulate interest 
in fairy stories and folk tales sponsored 
by the Children’s Department of the 
SALINA (Kan.) Public Library, 200 entries 
were submitted. 

The pavenrort (Iowa) Public Library 
Children’s Room exhibited Lois Lenski’s 
Corn Farm Boy scrapbook for four days. 

CEDAR RAPIDS (Iowa) Public Library re- 
cently completed its sixth consecutive sea- 
son of Story Parade Radio Programs 
which originated “live” from the library's 
auditorium. 

st. Louis (Mo.) Public Library’s new 
Bookmobile Branch, ‘‘Pegasus,” went into 
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worm Banner” which includes library 
news and original poetry by small library 
patrons. The news sheet is distributed to 
4000 St. Cloud children. Another activity 
of this busy library is “The Mad Hatter 
Club” in which membership is open only 
to those who have read and reported on 
50 books from the library's list of “Great 
Books for Children.” 


service on January 25, 1955. There is 
shelving space for 3000 books. 

st. Louis (Mo.) County Library has a 
trailer type bookmobile called the “Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson,” which was built by 
members of the maintenance staff in the 
library shop. 

MOLINE (IIl.) Public Library reports a 
library club for girls, grades six through 
—  . PLANNING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Goldie Nagy, recently returned from 
teaching in the Yoyogi Elementary school, 
Tokyo, Japan, presented a Japanese story 
hour in costume at the Bacon Memorial 
Public Library in wyAnporre, Michigan. 

Phe KALAMAZOO (Mich.) Public Library, 
in association with the Kalamazoo Mu- 
scum, is host to children twice every sat- 
urday for the showing of Museum films. 

Romayne Hungerbuhler, Children’s Li- 
brarian at the SCRANTON (Pa.) Public Li- 
brary, participates every other week in a 
weekly television show presented by the 
library. 

Katherine Milhous presented the BETH- 
LEHEM (Pa.) Public Library with her 


original paintings used as illustrations for 


her Christmas story, Snow Over Bethle- entadbenapemndibbna tees 
hem. ; STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


“Magic Once Upon a Time” was a 
series of TV story hours given by the Indicates Titles For Which 
Osterhout (WILKES-BARRE, Pa.) Public Li- WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
brary in cooperation with station WBRE. ARE AVAILABLE 
A Children’s Book Festival co-sponsored 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
—SUPPLIED IN 


by the BALTIMORE Museum of Art, the 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, School Library 

Department of the Baltimore Department PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


On January 10 the "Teen Corner of the 
NEWARK (N. J.) Public Library celebrated 
its 10th anniversary with a ‘Talent Night 
sponsored by the Young People’s Advi- 
sory Council, which is made up of two 
representatives from each high school in 
the city. Participants from the high 
schools included a soloist, an exhibition 
dancer, a magician, a monologuist, and a 
five-piece band. 

At the Carnegie Free Library, oGpEN, 


of Education, and the Children’s Book 
Council opened for six weeks on March 
13 when the dedication of the Museum’s 


picture book collection took place. 

Josephine B. Mitchell, Supervisor of 
Service to Children, DEARBORN (Mich.) 
Public Library, reports an outstanding 
exhibit of “Presidents’ Wives” displayed 
in a glass exhibit case. The five-inch dolls, 
dressed by a local woman, were miniature 
replicas of the famous Smithsonian Col- 
lection. 

st. cLoup (Minn.) Public Library con- 
ducted its sixth annual winter reading 
program from January through April 
with a game of “Book Worm Authors.” 
Certificates will be awarded in May to all 
who complete the project. The children’s 
department also publishes “The Book- 
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Utah, book stacks have been added to ex- 
pand the young adult area on the main 
floor. According to reports the section is 
in constant use. 

Four scholarships are now available in 
KANSAS for students interested in librar- 
ianship. Two of these scholarships are 
being offered by the Kansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, one by the Kansas 
Library Association, and one by the Kan- 
sas Association of School Librarians. 

The patias (Texas) Public Library, 
which moves into a new main building 
this summer, will have a Young Adults 
Department instead of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Browsing Corner of former years. 

Learned Bulman, Head of Youth Serv- 
ice at the EAST ORANGE (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary writes: “We in the East Orange 
Library are always pleased to discover 
available talent close at hand. Our most 
recent speaker was Dick Kryhoski who is 
back with the New York Yankees. 


Dick proved to be an interesting speaker 
who held the attention of his audience.” 

At the OAKLAND (Calif.) Public Library, 
teen-agers have been voting for their fa- 
vorite books this spring. Each two weeks 
the top choices are displayed and even- 
tually the titles will be incorporated into 


a booklist. Edith Schroeder, Librarian at 
the HANFoRD (Calif.) High School Library, 
also conducted a book popularity contest. 

A “Great Books” series on the Young 
Adult level is being planned for the sum- 
mer months at the OAKLAND (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library. Marjorie Trahan, Young Peo- 
ple’s Librarian, conducted a similar series 
a year or so ago. 

Helen Jacob, Children’s Librarian, 
GLENCOE (IIL) Public Library, had a hobby 
show with four high school boys talking 
about their hobbies and showing the 
library’s books on them. 

An exhibit of High School Arts and 
Crafts will be displayed during May at 
the LONG BEACH (Calif.) Public Library. 


THE LIBRARY COOPERATES 


Jerry Corrigan, Children’s Librarian at 
the Walker Branch of the MINNEAPOLIS 
(Minn.) Public Library, recently invited 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Calhoun Elementary School to hold a 
meeting at the Walker Library. Following 
business, Mr. Corrigan showed the film, 
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“The Impressionable Years,” after which 
he spoke briefly on children’s place in the 
library. 

A cooperative plan developed by the 
Elementary School Supervisor and the 
City Librarian of sr. CLAIRE, Mich., will 
bring a complete class of school children 
to the Public Library by bus each week. 

Open House for elementary school 
teachers at the FULLERTON (Calif.) Public 
Library stimulated so much interest in 
new books for children that the librar- 
ians plan to make it an annual affair. In 
Fullerton, the Public Library administers 
the recreational reading libraries of the 
grade schools. 

The films, “And Now Miguel” and 
“Impressionable Years,” have been shown 
by Nebraska libraries at meetings of vari- 
ous organizations including High School 
Book Clubs. (A winner for recruiting.) 

Jane Pratt, Librarian of the West End 
Branch of the rockFrorp (IIl.) Public Li- 
brary, is Parent-Education and Reading 
and Library Chairman for the Rockford 
PTA Council. She conducts workshops for 
newly appointed unit chairmen and works 
closely with each of the 68 mothers’ study 
groups which meet throughout the year. 
The Parent-Education bookshelf is main- 
tained at the West End Branch under 
Mrs. Pratt’s jurisdiction. 

A Storytelling Festival was held cooper- 
atively with the MIsHAWAKA (Ind.) Library 
and the public schools. ‘This was a day 
long function attended by all types of 
groups from the twin-cities communities 
and nearby towns. 

Katherine Croxall, Children’s Specialist, 
SOUTH BEND (Ind.) Public Library, con- 
ducts a weekly radio program for chil- 
dren called, “Story Book Time.” ‘The li- 
brary also distributes a folder: “Appraisal 
of Radio and ‘TV Shows for Children.” 
This was reproduced by permission from 
the September 1954 issue of “2 to 5 
World” and was widely used throughout 
the community. 

Spencer G. Shaw, BROOKLYN (N. Y.) 
Public Library Specialist in Storytelling, 
gave a lecture-demonstration for the 
Brooklyn Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction. 

Helen Anastassiadis, Specialist on Work 
with Schools at the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, lectured to a senior class from 
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Brooklyn College on methods and ma- 
terials for a remedial reading program. 

The Newark (N.J.) Public Library sup- 
plied some of the recreational books for 
children and a collection of adult books 
for a newly opened elementary school. 
The library is run as a school library 
during the day. At 2 P.M. the Public 
Library takes over and the room is open 
to the public three days a week until 5:30, 
two days until g P.M., and Saturdays 
from g:o0 A.M. until 1:00 P.M. 

Ruth H. Urban, Principal Librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People, is 
serving on the Youth Abroad Committee 
made up of leaders from various youth- 
serving organization in NEWARK, which is 
working on ways and means of sending 
eight young people and two adults to 
West Berlin during the summer in re- 
sponse to an invitation from a West Ber- 
lin Youth Group. 

At a joint meeting of the popps FERRY 
(N. Y.) Public Library and the Home and 
School Association of that city, color 
films were shown of Dobbs Ferry children 
reading in the library and in their homes. 

The wuire piains (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary, in cooperation with the local Adult 
Education Program, offered a course on 


“Things to Make and Do” for mothers of 
preschool children. 


Ruth Dooley of the peLuam (N. Y.) 
Public Library has been conducting a 
vigorous campaign for a town library for 
the three Pelhams. At present, the whole 
area has only her small library in the 
North Pelham School. 

During the past year members of the 
Carbon County Art League have dis- 
played their oil paintings at the Carnegie 
Public Library in price, Utah. The 
League, in cooperation with the librar- 
ians, is making plans to conduct art and 
craft classes for the young people of the 
community. 

The ALLENTOWN (Pa.) Free Library, in 
cooperation with the Allentown Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women and the schools of Lehigh 
County, are currently producing a “Read- 
ing Is Fun” show on television and five 
radio stations. 

BRONXVILLE (N. Y.) Public Library re- 
ports that through the Parents Guidance 
Committee of the PTA they have a 
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corner devoted to books on adolescence, 
with pamphlets, mounted clippings and a 
suggestion box. 

The rye (N. Y.) Free Reading Room, 
in cooperation with the Little Garden 
Club, held an exhibit on “Attracting 
Birds to Your Garden” which showed dif- 
ferent kinds of bird food and types of 
feeders. 

For the first time book collections from 
the Osterhout (Pa.) Library were placed 
in grade schools in the city of WILKEs- 
BARRE. In October collections were placed 
in 19 schools for grades three through six. 
These books were returned in late De- 
cember. The circulation count for the 
first three months was 9572. 


IN AND OUT OF CONFERENCES 


From a conference of the YOSEMITE 
District of the California Library Asso- 
ciation came the decision to produce a 
factual, down-to-earth pamphlet for li- 
brary recruiting. The five-page leaflet is 
now available and is excellent in its cov- 
erage. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Helen Robbins, Tulare County Schools 
Library, 204 North Church Street, Visalia, 
California. 

The Spring Institute of the School and 
Children’s Librarians Section of the Mich- 
igan Library Association was held during 
April in EAST LANSING at the Kellog Cen- 
ter. Helen Armstrong (Toronto Public 
Library), Charles Norford (Audio-Visual 
Center, Michigan State College), and Nat- 
alie Carlson (author of The Talking Cat, 
etc.) were speakers. 

The California Library Association 
Committee on Recruitment, under the 
chairmanship of Louise Larrick, is having 
a series of teas throughout the state for 
high school seniors. 

Alice Dalgliesh, author and Children’s 
Book Editor, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s and School Librarians of Southern 
California at ALTADENA in February on 
the subject, “Making Books for Chil- 
dren.” 

The Minnesota Library Association, 
with Special Libraries cooperating, staffed 
a library booth for Career Day at St. 
Thomas College, st. PAUL, Minn., on 
March 8, 9, and 10, Alyce Mae Underhill, 
the MLA delegate to the Joint Commit- 
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tee on Library Work as a Career, a com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, was in charge of the library booth. 
Miss Underhill is a children’s librarian at 
North Branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

The Massachusetts Library Association 
held its mid-winter meeting at the Somer- 
set Hotel in Boston on February 17. The 
Round ‘Tables of Librarians for Young 
Adults and of Children’s Librarians held 
a joint section meeting entitled, “How to 
Give Book ‘Talks.”” Maydell Murphy, for- 
merly Librarian of the Taunton (Mass.) 
Public Library, and Claire Riley, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the New Bedford Free 
Public Library, presented a dialogue filled 
with ideas for book talks to teen-agers. 
‘That oral book reviewing is an actor’s art 
was emphasized and made clear by the 
admonition of the speakers, “If the giving 
of a book talk is a chore, don’t do it!” 
Beryl Y. Robinson, Children’s Librarian 
at Egleston Square Branch of the Boston 
Public Library, stressed that the building 
of attitudes toward libraries and books is 
as important as the immediate response. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEMBERS 

Mary Jo Meade, Director of Children’s 
Work in SAN BERNARDINO (Calif.) County 
Library, has taken a leave of absence for 
a year of travel. Her position is being 
temporarily filled by Winifred Snedden, 
formerly of the Richmond (Calif.) Public 
Library. 

It is with deep regret that we report 
the death of Maxine McCann, Supervisor 
of Work with Children, Martinez, Calif., 
who passed away on December 28, 1954. 

Ruth Girton, Head of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department of the! EAST ORANGE 
(N. J.) Public Library, was| honored at a 
tea on Sunday, February 6. ‘Retiring afte: 
26 years of service, she is returning to her 
first love—county library work. Her new 
position will be County Librarian in 
Orange County Public Library, Orange, 
Virginia. 

Mildred Ludecke, Chief of the Youth 
Service Department, Detroit (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library, retired on March 15. All good 
wishes to Mrs. Ludecke, who 
chairman of the Association 
People’s Librarians. 

BERKLEY (Mich.) Public Library has its 
first trained librarian, Lavila EF. Smart, 
formerly of Hamtramck Public Library. 

Children’s librarians in prrrspurcH have 
been having the rewarding experience of 
working with Jean Addison, Children’s 
Library Officer of the Free Library Board 
of Victoria, Australia. 

On December 1, 1954, Ruth H. Urban 
was appointed Principal Librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People in 
the NEWARK (N. J.) Public Library to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Beatrice W. Schein. 

Marion Allen Vogt has succeeded Shir 
ley Whipple Brech as Junior Department 
Librarian at the Field Library, PEEKSKILL, 
M. F: 

Barbara Dobbis was appointed Chil- 
dren’s Librarian at the scarspaLe (N. Y.) 


is a past 
of Young 


Public Library in September. 
Anne Izard, Children’s Librarian, 
MOUNT VERNON (N. Y.) Public Library, 


was the only librarian on the judging 
committee which selected the books cur- 
rently being exhibited by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. She was one of 
the panel speakers at the opening. 
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NEWS 


Edna McGlohan, formerly of the Brook- Lou Anne Charvoz in the Children’s Li- 
lyn Public Library, is now an assistant in _ brary. 


the Children’s Department of the MouN1 Patricia Peart has been appointed the 
VERNON (N. Y.) Public Library. first Young People’s Librarian on the staff 

The many friends of Carrie D. Reed — of the MonTEREY (Calif.) Public Library. 
will be saddened to learn that she died The Board of Education at its meeting 
on February 15. Mrs. Reed was a grad- January 6 approved the appointment of 


uate of Pratt Library School and was Jean Merrill to direct the Children’s De- 
Head of the Children’s Department in — partment of the KANsAs crry (Mo.) Public 


the LINCOLN (Neb.) Public Library. Library. Miss Merrill is a graduate of 
Mrs. Abel J. Dickson, Morgan County — Pratt Institute Library School. 
(Utah) Library, resigned after 28 years of Adah F. Whitcomb, for many years 


faithful service. During those years she Head of the Schools Department and of 
walked from her home in Richville to the Ella Flagg Young Room for teachers 
the library, a distance of over three miles. in the cuicaco Public Library, was hon- 

Mildred Hicken has joined the staff of | ored at a dinner on January 17 at which 
the saALr LAKE crry (Utah) Free Public — time she received the Children’s Reading 
Library and Bonnie Sanders has replaced = Round ‘able Midwest Award. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM IT’S OUR AMERICA 


JANE A. Etisrrom, Young Adult Specialist, American Heritage Project 


Just what It’s Our America is, and what it’s purpose is, you've all 
read in earlier Top of the News issues. Now let’s take a brief look at 
some of the results of the Young Adult American Heritage Project. What, 
for instance, have individual participants in Georgia, Ohio, and Greater 
Boston been getting from their group experience? 

At Carrollton, Georgia, there was a lively discussion in one meeting 
about the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. It grew out of the 
film, TICKET TO FREEDOM, and the section in Bert Stiles’ Serenade 
lo the Big Bird dealing with voting and civic affairs. One particularly 
vocal young housewife was finally challenged as to her voting status and 
admitted, a little chagrined, that she wasn’t registered. Another member 
of the group explained the procedure involved, and at the next meeting 
the young woman’s entrance line was, “I can vote!” She in turn directed 
two others to the proper place, so three more citizens are now exercising 
their Constitutional right and privilege as the result of American Heri- 
tage. 

One Atlanta group composed mostly of young housewives with a 
sparse scattering of young adult males delights in having as its leader 
a high school senior named David. David gives AHP credit for the fol- 
lowing experience. He and a friend went to observe an invitational de- 
bating contest in which the various regional champions were competing. 
By mistake they were registered as contestants. When the boys discovered 
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the topic was tariffs (one which David’s AHP group had discussed at its 
preceding meeting) they decided to let the entry stand. “Because,” David 
says, “we were informed, used to thinking on our feet, and accustomed 
(from leading) to keeping one jump ahead of a bunch of fast thinkers, 
we won all three of our preliminary debates and placed second in the 
finals. ‘The judges commented favorably on the fact that we used no 
notes for rebuttal.” David, an editor, has also applied his discussion lead- 
ing techniques to his high school newspaper staff meetings, and he claims 
that he now gets ideas and cooperation where before he was left with 
most of the work. 

Out in Fremont, Ohio, buzzy sessions have been accepted by the com- 
munity with calm pride. Nevertheless, it took a visiting Englishman’s 
tribute to this excellent way of getting at the heart of problems and 
possible solutions to re-awaken them to the many advantages of freely 
and openly “talking it over.” It was here, too, that the request from a 
high school teacher to have his class sit in and watch a film and subse- 
quent discussion led to an interesting alternative. The group declined to 
be goldfish, but leaders Paula and James Jennings took the film to class, 
introduced it, showed it, and led the students in discussion just as they 
would their library group. By all reports this was a resounding success, 
arousing interest in forming a student group outside of official AHP. 

Regional Boston is fairly humming with It’s Our America meetings. 
When the Young Adult Specialist and Area Director, Jane Manthorne, 
was handed on Friday a fifteen-minute, Sunday afternoon radio program 
to produce, she called six people representing six of the groups and asked 
them to give up their Sunday afternoon to participate, All six agreed 
immediately and cheerfully spent from 1:30 p.M. to after 6:00 P.M. creat- 
ing, performing, and posthumously discussing the program. Miss Man- 
thorne claims it’s the first time she ever heard of such enthusiastic re- 
sponse and credits AHP with hyper-inspirational qualities. 

Certainly the spirit of discussion has infected Regional Boston to 
a considerable degree. ‘The leaders and librarians from Arlington, Boston, 
Brookline, Medford, and Quincy who were in the training course com- 
plained because in their groups they didn’t get a chance to sound off 
participant style. They've solved their problem by meeting as a group 
once a month and letting the Area Director lead them in a vigorous 
verbal free-for-all. 

So in community after community the ripples are spreading from 
an It’s Our America group to touch all types of people, all facets of 
community life. Because there are not gigantic numbers involved, some 
people have called the program “small.” But there’s nothing small about 
something which draws this tribute from a twenty-three-year-old ship- 
yard worker: “I never figured how much reading and thinking and 
talking could do .. . I think I'll save up and go to college, and if I do, 
I'll sure know what I want out of it—enough knowledge to appreciate 
my country’s ways, and enough courage to help keep them free ones.” 
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“Don t Wait Another Minute" 


says Bra RecRUuITER. Start right in today 
telling young people how exciting Libra- 
rianship can be. Whatever one’s interest, 
there is an outlet in some phase of li- 
brary service in most any part of the 
world. ‘Tell them how their good points 





will rate, that there are a number of 





scholarships available and where they 
can go for training. ‘Valk and act now! 


CLA ReEcRuUITING COMMITTEE 





As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the lowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists today? 


1955 SPRING list (Complete prebound list) 1300 titles 


1955 NEWEST & BEST READERS list (1st three grades) 
all listed with copyrights 395 titles 


1955 List CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


School edition 65 titles 


Every book only in its latest edition. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 
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YOUTH SERVICE AND ‘THE SUMMER 
WORKSHOP 


Aubrey Biev, Chief, Youth Service Project, 
Detroit Public Library 


The idea of a workshop in mid-summer might seem a bit taxing to 
some people, but to one who has enjoyed the experience of counseling 
at a Michigan State Library Workshop at Higgins or St. Mary’s Lake, 
it will long remain a pleasant and rewarding memory. Last summer, be- 
cause of previous commitments, Mildred Ludecke, Chief of Detroit's 
Youth Service Department, was unable to act as counselor as she had 
in previous years, and I was invited to substitute for her. For about ten 
years these workshops have been offered for untrained librarians in the 
state of Michigan to aid them in their work and to fulfil the requirements 
established by the State Board of Libraries. The courses are set up on a 
three year cycle so that at the end of each cycle librarians will have re- 
ceived some fundamentals in the areas of adult, juvenile and youth work. 
In 1954, the emphasis was on library work with young people, and my 
assignment was to stress the use of adult books with youthful patrons. 

The counselors arrived early on Sunday to help set up the attrac- 
tive exhibits which the State Library had prepared in advance. Most 
of the books which I had included on my list were available in my dis- 
play, and many of them were still in their original jackets. ‘This gave our 
workshop registrants an opportunity to examine many books, which they 
might not otherwise have seen, and they were also allowed to take the 
books to their cabins at night for more thorough perusal. 

When the time arrived for my evening talk on MATURE BOOKS 
FOR THE TEEN-AGER, enough of the librarians had examined my 
selection of titles to have ready some good arguments against their being 
used with young people. This made for very good audience participa- 
tion and gave me an opportunity to stress the importance of knowing 
one’s reader as well as the books. My general theme was based on the 
premise that an important factor in youth service is proper book selec 
tion—not restriction, and that success with young people lies not in the 
collection but in the librarian who uses it. 

Many of the people attending the workshops order their books from 
an unbelievably small annual budget, and it is often impossible to in- 
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clude junior novels in their limited collections. It was, therefore, my aim 
to prove to them that by making good use of their best adult books, 
they could satisfy and increase their youthful readers without added 
expense. I hope I convinced them that the librarians in the small com- 
munities can use their collections to the best advantage because they 
usually know the young patrons personally and may even know their 
parents and a great deal about their background. 

There is something in the very air of a workshop with its informality 
of a summer camp which is conducive to informal discussion. It is also 
encouraging for these women to realize that Susie who gets up and drives 
fifteen or twenty miles through crowded city traffic to her large branch 
library has much the same problems with her young people as does the 
small town librarian. It is not unlikely that many members in the au- 
dience have washed a separator, cooked breakfast and lunch for their 
families, and fed the chickens before they were able to take off for their 
half-day at the library. Their quarters may be far from the standards 
which we would like to see in a small town library, but for those hundred 
or so whom I met at Higgins and St. Mary’s Lakes, I can safely say there 
will be no dearth of interest or enthusiasm on the part of those who staff 
them. 

In one of our small groups we used a tape recorder and interviewed 
each member, asking what they felt they had gained from the workshop 
in general and from the classes on youth books in particular. Some said 
the most stimulating thing to them was to find that so many libraries had 
common problems. Others said that we had recommended titles which 
they had never dreamed of using with teen-agers, and they thought they 
could go back and use their collections to much better advantage. 

One day we explored materials which are written expressly for youth, 
such as youth magazines and junior novels. We stressed the fact that a 
very small collection should hold only the very best of these, and we had 
a sort of round table discussion as to which titles they themselves might 
choose if they were limited to one or two periodicals or to five or six 
junior novels. 

During the three excellent meals each day, the informal conversation 
afforded an insight into the character of these co-workers whom we were 
counseling. Fortunately, there was not a student-teacher relationship 
in evidence at all. Each counselor sat at a separate table with the work- 
shop members and tried to sit with a different group at each meal. At 
mealtime we seldom discussed library work, but one time when we were 
“allemanding left” at our evening square dance, someone said to me 
hastily as we went around a corner, “Do you think Désirée is a good book 
for a high school student?” 

This counselor gained a great deal besides a deep and welcome tan— 
lor I left the workshops inspired by a new group of friends, who, in addi- 
tion to all their other tasks, enthusiastically serve youth throughout our 
large and beautiful state. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY WORK WITH YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN CALIFORNIA 


Frances M. GREENE, Young Adult Librarian, 
Los Angeles County Public Library 


“Young People’s Librarian in a California County Library” might 
well be included in Leeming’s Jobs That Take You Places because it is 
a job that takes its holder over mountains and deserts, through cities and 
farm land, to visit the communities where the library has branches and 
stations. ‘The four California counties that have librarians appointed 
to take care of the needs of young patrons are among the largest in the 
state, and the promotion of reading therein calls for originality and in- 
itiative. 

Kern County, with about eighty branches and stations, and Fresno 
County, with about fifty branches, compare in size to the New England 
states, and San Bernardino County, the latest one to appoint a young 
people’s librarian, is even larger. Los Angeles County has its share of 
mountains and deserts, but in addition it has become the mecca for the 
greatest migration in history, with the result that the southern part of 
the county now holds 5,000,000 people. The Los Angeles County Library 
is responsible for giving library service to 1,500,000 of these people in 
about 100 branches and four bookmobiles. 

The largest libraries in each of these systems are headed by profes- 
sional librarians, but the typical county library branch or station is lo 
cated in one room, with children’s books shelved on one side and adult 


books on the other. Usually between the two there is one, or sometimes | 


two, sections of books for young people. All the books for every age are 
administered by one or more branch assistants, usually public-spirited 
members of the community who have learned what they know about 
libraries from experience and from the professional staff of the central 
library. Many branch assistants stay in the system for years and guide 
the reading of children from step to step, so that there is no abrupt 
transition from a children’s room, to a young people’s department, to 
adult reading, but rather each child moves along to more difficult read- 
ing as his interests and ability dictate. 

Since books in the small library branch are easily accessible to all, 
duplication of titles with the children’s collection is avoided. In Kern 
County the young people's collection is beginning to duplicate adult 
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titles, but in Los Angeles County young people and adults share the same 
books. Adult books which are especially inieresting to young people are 
pointed out to the branch assistant and the young reader by a small mark 
on the spine. These books may be changed about between adult and 
young people's shelves. In Los Angeles County we stress the point that 
this mark is not censorship, and that only the very best books receive 
this accolade, and no one seems to mind it. In fact, the branch assistants 
insist that they need it. 

A distinguishing feature of an extension library system is the inter- 
change of books among branches. In the case of books for the young we 
try to provide enough copies so that branches may keep the greater part 
of their young people’s collection intact, since the best advertisement for 
a good book is a satisfied reader. 

Book selection in a county library is both important and difficult. 
Difficult because there is little personal contact between reader and selec- 
tor, and the selector will not have an opportunity to “sell” the books that 
don’t sell themselves; and important because the collection must be of 
a character that will attract young readers and keep them as patrons. 
This year I have had some help with book selection from an embryo 
young people’s council in our Bellflower region. The council consists of 
three or four young people from each of eight branches who have read 
and reported on approval copies. ‘The young people are enthusiastic 
about this activity and I hope that this is the beginning of a varied pro- 
gram. 

In each of these county libraries the young people's librarian has a 
book fund for the purchase of books of her choice. The sympathetic 
co-operation of all staff members who are responsible for choosing books 
lor the general collection is a great boon to the young people's librarian. 

Geography and budget are factors that influence the choice of special 
activities of the young people’s librarian. In Fresno County Annette Cor- 
bierre has a Young People’s Council from the Fresno City Library which 
broadcasts weekly. In Kern County Helen Mekeel and her staff of two 
assistants speak to every eighth grade in the County during the course 
of the year. My approach to improved service to young people in Los 
Angeles County is through classes for branch assistants. Each month 
fifteen or twenty branch librarians and assistants gather at one of the 
outlying branches and we have an informal discussion and exchange of 
ideas regarding books and young people’s work. 

As orange groves give way to residential subdivisions in Los Angeles 
County the library is faced with the need to become urbanized. Many 
of our branches do not fit the description of the typical one described 
above but are in charge of professional librarians and a few have a chil. 
dren’s librarian. Perhaps some time there may be a staff of young peo- 
ple’s librarians who can direct activities in the branches of this far-flung 
county. When that time comes may the present tradition of friendly 
neighborliness be preserved! 
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Teen-age books 
on Crowell’s 


spring list 





BEANY HAS A 
SECRET LIFE g° 
By Lenora Mattingly W eber x 


Here again are the unpredicta- 
ble Malones, known to thou- 
sands of readers through Mrs. 
Weber's earlier books. Beany’s 
problems begin when her favorite beau 
leaves town. And then on the very 
same day her father brings home a 
stepmother! Beany, the homemaker, 
rebels. She joins a secret, anti-family 
club ... and winds up reuniting every- 
one’s family, including her own. Ages 
12-16. $2.75 


THE SWORD 
AND THE SPIRIT 
A LIFE OF JOHN BROWN 


By Delight Ansley + Illustrated by 
Robert Hallock 


A story every American should know 

the strange life and insight of the 
man who struck a mighty blow to 
free the slaves. A vivid account of the 
events and the spirit that led to the 
war between the states. Ages 12 up. 
$3.00 


WILD HORSE TAMER 
By Glenn Balch « Illustrated by E. B. 
Quigley 
A well-loved author writes of the 
mighty black stallion, King, of Wild 
Horse fame, who uncannily disap- 
pears from his range—and of Ben 
and Dixie who solve the mystery. A 
fine horse story by a man who is a 
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rider and trainer himself, and who 
knows well what he writes about. 
Ages 10-14, $2.50 


FAMOUS BALLET 
DANCERS 


By Jane T. McConnell «¢ Illustrated 
with photographs 


Extraordinarily vivid and _ revealing 
life stories of fifteen famous ballet 
dancers. Here is their training, their 
struggles, their tragedies and_ tri- 
umphs. Here is the glamorous world 
of the dance from 1800 till today—a 
world of music, drama, physical en- 
durance, incredibly hard work, and 
above all, beauty. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


THE KING OF 
THE DIAMOND 


By Charles Spain Verral 


A hilarious story of the trials and 
tribulations of young “Frenchy” 
Beaumont’s crack baseball team .. . 
a warmly humorous account of a 
boy’s large and wonderful family (in- 
cluding six sisters!) ... and baseball 
that is tense, fast, and thrilling. 
Ages 10-14, $2.50 


ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY « Founded in 1834 + New York 16 
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THE SENIOR GIRL SCOUT LIBRARY 
AIDE PROGRAM IN SEATTLE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ANN WILLSON and ELEANOR KIDDER 


Libraries eager to cooperate with other agencies on projects to pro- 
mote mutual understanding but limited by the amount of time involved 
may wish to consider the Senior Girl Scout Library Aide Program. 

It is not new. Many are doubtless participating in it. Last fall the 
Senior Girl Scouts asked the library to offer the program on a city wide 
basis. The librarian in charge of the Central Children’s Room and the 
young people’s librarian were assigned to make the plans. 

The Girl Scout requirements are thirty hours of service for each girl 
after training. Girls over fourteen who have completed their Senior Scout 
requirements are eligible. The Senior Aide Program stresses community 
service and vocational opportunity. The library has an ideal chance for 
recruiting. 

Our first step was to consult the professional and volunteer workers 
in charge of the Aide Program to determine what they required. We in 
turn suggested what the library could offer. We then explained the ob- 
jectives to department heads, branch librarians, and children’s librarians 
and asked who could take an aide two hours a week for fifteen weeks. 
Seven department heads, one branch librarian and eight children’s li- 
brarians responded, indicating the work each could offer. 

Meanwhile, the Girl Scout leader registered the girls on numbered 
applications to show school, branch library, home address and phone, 
age, skills, and days she could work. We could not give actual training 
since they were going to many types of work so two orientation periods 
were held for all at Central. The first time we showed them the film, 
“The Impressionable Years,” and gave a history of their own library 
with a bit about the inter-relationship of all who work within it. The 
second time we took them on a behind-the-scenes tour of the library and 
made their working assignments. Long transportation after school was a 
difficulty but we were able to assign sixteen and put the others on a wait- 
ing list 

A card with all the information about the girl, with her working day 
and hours, was sent each librarian concerned: Each girl received a card 
showing place of assignment, day and hour, and the librarian to whom 
she would report. 
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From then on, the branch or department took over and we stood by 
to straighten possible difficulties. 

We had emphasized that only certain types of work, precluding long 
training and responsibility in dealing with the public, would be avail- 
able. We had reminded the librarians that we must not merely assign 
mechanical chores to the girls. A partial list of things that they did in- 
cludes slipping, shelving, reading shelves, folding, assembling, stamping 
supplies, lettering, decorating table lists, poster work, helping complete 
inventory, pulling cards, writing order stubs, mending, filing (not catalog) 
and inventorying “projected” books. 

Reports and comments showed that the girls were of real help. Re- 
sponsibility, interest and willingness were mentioned. Three librarians 
wished they could hire the girls. One will ask her aide to work as 
soon as she has added another birthday. The general enthusiasm was 
heartening. 

What did the girls think? Who knows what a teen-ager really thinks? 
Several inquired about the possibility of work. One wanted to continue 
on a volunteer basis. Many expressed genuine interest and better un- 
derstanding of the library. The way they did their work indicated that 
they were not merely filling a requirement. We believe this program will 
be requested again. Five girls on the waiting list are doing the work 
now. 

Three things contributed to a satisfactory project. First, the Senior 
Girl Scout leaders have prepared their girls for the Aide Program. The 
second factor was the attitude of the librarians who supervised the work. 
The third was the caliber of the girls themselves. 

A library of any size can use this program. A smaller library can take 
fewer girls but fewer will request the program. Essentials are an initial 
understanding between the Senior Girl Scout leaders and the library, 
the understanding of staff members concerned and their voluntary co- 
operation, and simple organization to insure smooth working. 


~~ wwe Rr 


Through Girls’ Clubs of America, 115 State St., Springfield, Mass., Mrs. 
Edwin Flanders of Manchester, N. H., has made thé annual FLANDERS 
PERRAULT LITERARY AWARD available to girls’ clubs and to in- 
dividuals in order to encourage pleasure reading and book ownership. De- 
tails of the conditions to be met to compete for the award and a list of 
books suggested for reading were worked out by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Alice B. Cushman, Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library. 


“x WwW Ww Ww 


John 'T. Parkhill, Head of Adult Services, Brookline (Mass.) Public 
Library has compiled a practical brochure on School Library Service in 
Brookline, 1917-1954. Free copy available on request. 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 
1955 SUPPLEMENT 


Selected by the International Committee of the Children’s Library 
Association whose members are: Maria Cimino, Anne Jourdan, Jadwiga 
Urbanowicz and Helen Masten, Chairman. 


Andersen, H. C. Eventyr. Illustreret af Arne Ungermann. K@benhavn, 
Carit Andersens. n.d. $3.50. Paper covers. 
Wide margins and well-designed pages set off interpretive black-and-white draw- 
ings by a modern Danish artist for Andersen's fairy tales. 
Andersen, H. C. Eventyr og historier. 1 udvalg ved Hans Brix. Med 
tegninger af Vilhelm Pedersen og Lorenz Frélich. K@benhavn, Gylden- 
dalske. 1953. $3.65. 
Forty-eight of Andersen’s tales in Danish with some of the original drawings. 
Bound in limp red fabrikoid. 

Beskow, Elsa. ABC—yresan. Stockholm, Albert Bonniers. 1953. $2.00. 
Fresh drawings in color illustrate a Swedish ABC book of simple rhymes. 
Borudzka, Wanda. Malowane domy. Warszawa, Instytut Wydawniczy 

Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1954. $3.35. 
Colorful illustrations of Polish folk arts made by children and young people illus- 
trate a poetic text. 
Brzechwa, Jan. Bajki 7 basnie. Mlustrowat Jan Marcin Szancer. Warszawa, 
Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1954. $1.75. 
A new edition of Polish rhymes and fables, favorites of young and old, illustrated 
with lively drawings. A well-designed book. 
De Cerqueira Leite, Adelina. Peixoto aprende a falar, Mustragdes de 
Louis Specker, Sao Paulo. Melhoramentos. $1.00 (Colegio Primavera, 
no. g) 
Decorative drawings in color, of undersea life, illustrate this amusing little story 
in Portuguese about the fish who learned to talk. 
Elisena y los doce meses. Uustraciones de Raul Soldi. Buenos Aires, Guil- 
lermo Kraft. 1947. $1.00. 
Wash drawings in color illustrate this Spanish version of the old folk tale, The 
Twelve Months. 
Hoffmann, Heinrich. Der Struwwelpeter. Oder lustige Geschichten und 
drollige Bilder. Busch, Wilhelm. Max und Moritz eine Bubengeschichte 
in sieben Streichen. Miinchen, Braun und Schneider. 1954. $2.00. 
Struwwelmax: The two German classics presented as a topsy turvy book, One 
begins with Sloven/y Peter, and turns the book upside down to find Max and 
Moritz with the original pictures printed in color. 
Konopnicka, Maria. Co stonko widziato. Wybor wierszy. Ilustrowat Bog- 
dan Zieleniec. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1964. $2.25, 
“What the sun saw.” Familiar poems for children written at the turn of the 


century by a well-known Polish author. A new edition illustrated with water 
colors and pen and ink drawings. 
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Kreidolf, Ernst. Ein Wintermdrchen. Zurich, Rotapfelverlag. 1954. $3.50. 
Imaginative water colors illustrate a picture book of winter stories especially 
reprinted in honor of the Swiss artist’s ninetieth birthday. Smaller format than 
the original edition. 

Lada, Josef. Détem. Praha, Statni nakladatelstvi détske knihy. 1952. $3.50- 
A collection of nursery rhymes from many provinces of Czechoslovakia and some 
fables from Aesop with decorative bold water colors by a well-known artist 
of the country. 


Lindgren, Astrid. Boken om Pippi Langstrump. Med teckningar av In- 
grid Vang Nyman. Stockholm, Rabén & Sjégren. 1952. $3.25. 
Twenty-four of Pippi Longstocking’s extravagant adventures taken from the 
Swedish Pippi Langstrump, Pippi Langstrump gar ombord and Pippi Langstrump 
i Séderhavet illustrated with new pictures in color, 
Lindgren, Astrid. Jag vill ocksd gaé i skolan. Ritad av Birgitta Norden- 
skj6ld. Stockholm, Raben & Sjégren. 1951. $1.75. 
A gay picture book in which a little girl spends a day at her brother’s school 
in Sweden. 
Lindgren, Astrid. Nils Karlsson-Pyssling. Stockholm, Rabén & Sj6gren. 
1954. $2.00. 
Lively and amusing short stories in Swedish illustrated with drawings which 
complement the text. 


Oberlinder, Gerhard. Pingo und Pinga. Ein Bilderbuch fiir grosse und 
kleine Kinder erzahlt und gemalt von Gerhard Oberlander. Frankfurt, 
Biichergilde Gutenberg. 1953. $2.00. 
Two penguins run away from a German circus to their homeland in the far 
north in this beautiful picture book. Fresh in illustration and design. 


Rosselli, Colette. Questa ¢ Margherita. Milano, Mondadori. 1952. $3.00. 
The education of Margherita, a little Italian elephant, told in delightful fashion 
with amusing drawings in color. 

Ségur, Madame la Comtesse. Nouveaux contes de fées. Images d’ Albert 

Uriet. ‘Tours, Mame. 1950. $2.25. 

Seventeen fairy tales by a favorite French author printed in large type with pit 
tures in color and black and white. 

Slowacki, Juliusz. O Janku co psom szyl buty. Mustrowal Jan Marcin 

Szancer. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1954. $2.25. 

The story of Johnny who cobbled shoes for the king’s hounds. A new edition 
of an old Polish folk tale set down by the romantic poet and embellished with 
fitting period illustrations in color. Accordion pages. 


Veinte Cuentos Infantiles. Mustrados por ninos. Buenos Aires, Guillermo 
Kraft. 1954. $3.75. . 
Forty water colors of unusual beauty by children illustrate an attractive book of 
twenty tales by contemporary Argentine writers. 
Vildrac, Charles. Amadou le bouquillon. Mlustrations de J. A. Cante. 
Paris, Bourrelier. 1953. $1.50. 
Amadou, the little kid, escapes the butcher’s shop to have marvelous adventures 
in the wood. The charm of the French poet’s style and good drawings enhance 
a delightful story. 
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Winther, Christian. Flugten til Amerika. Med illustrationer af Alfred 
Schmidt. Kgébenhavn, Gyldendal. 1953. $.75. 
A small boy’s persuasive account of the easy life for boys in America results in 
a flight with his little brother which ends abruptly as they are about to set off. 
A Danish nursery favorite in verse with the original illustrations. 
Yila. Le canard blanc. Photos par Ylla. Texte de Francois Cali. Paris, 
Arthaud. n.d. $2.75. 
This French version of The Duck is even more amusing in text than the Amer- 
ican edition published by Harper. 
Yila. Deux petits ours. Texte de Paulette Falconnet. Lausanne, Claire- 
fontaine. 1954. $2.95. 
The French version of Two Little Bears published by Harper with Ylla’s incom- 
parable animal photographs. 
TRANSLATIONS 
Afanasjev, Aleksandr Nikolaevit. Antiche fiabe russe. Traduzione di 
Gigliola Venturi. Torino, Giulio Einaudi. 1953. $10.00. 
A beautiful book of authentic Russian folk tales translated into Italian. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white with prints faithfully reproduced from the 
fabulous albums of Russian folk prints collected by Rovinskij in 1881. 
Andersens Mdrchen. Bearbeitet von Paul Arndt. Stuttgart, Loewes Ver- 
lag Ferdinand Carl. 1953. $2.00. 
Sixteen favorite tales exceptionally well-translated into German and _ illustrated 
with drawings in line and color. 
Beskow, Elsa. Per og Lotte pa eventyr, 1950. Tante Bruns fodselsdag. Pa 
dansk ved Rose Tyregod. 1949. Tante Grgn, tante Brun og tante Lilla. 
Pa dansk ved Margrethe Marstrand. Kgbenhavn, Gyldendalske. 1949. 
$1.50 each. 
Three favorite Swedish picture books known in America as The Adventures of 
Peter and Lotta, Aunt Brown’s Birthday, Aunt Green, Aunt Brown and Aunt 
Lavender. Translated into Danish. Smaller in format than the original edition. 
Beskow, Elsa. De smaa Skovnisser, Oversat af Jens Sigsgaard. K@benhavn, 
Gyldendalske. 1947. $1.50. 

A Danish translation of Tomtebobarnen, a Swedish picture book known in 
America as Elf Children of the Woods. Smaller in format than the original. 
Fsopo. Le favole della volpe. Ulustrate da P. A. Cuniberti. Bologna, 

Licinio Capelli. 1952. $1.50. 
Six of Aesop’s fables about the fox in Italian, with humorous drawings in color. 
Three other books in the same series are Le favole dell’ asino, Le favole del 
leone, Le favole del lupo. 

Fiabe di Andersen. Tradotte da Alda Manghi e Marcella Rinaldi. Ilus- 

trate da bambini di tutto il mondo. Torino, Giulio Einaudi. 1954. $10.00. 
Imaginative paintings of Andersen's fairy tales by children from many countries 
make enchanting illustrations for a collection of over a hundred stories trans- 
lated into Italian, A beautifully designed and printed book. 

Grimm. Le fiabe del focolare. Traduzione’ di Clara Bovero. Torino, 

Giulio Einaudi. 1954. $10.00. 
Details from the paintings of Pieter Bruegel, the Elder, make fitting illustrations 
for a beautifully designed edition of tales from Grimm, in Italian. 
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Hoffmann, E. T. A. Dziadek do orzechow. Mustrowat Jan Marcin Szancer. 
Warszawa, Nasza Ksi¢garnia. 1954. $1.50. 
Full-page water colors and line drawings illustrate an attractive edition of the 
Nutcracker translated into Polish. 
Lofting, Hugh. Doktor Dyregod. Gjenfortalt og illustrert av Thorbjgrn 
Egner. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard) 1954. $1.50. 


The Story of Doctor Dolittle retold in Norwegian and illustrated with funny 
pictures. A dozen little songs about the adventures have been added with music 
by Christian Hartmann. 


Milne, A. A. Chatka Puchatka. Przektad Ireny Tuwim. Warszawa, Na- 
sza Ksiegarnia, 1954. $2.25. 
An excellent translation of The House at Pooh Corner in Polish with Shepard’s 
drawings. 
Milne, A. A. Peter Plys. 1952. Peter Plys og Hans Venner. Pa dansk ved 
Else Heise. Versene ved Tom Kristensen. Kgbenhavn, Gyldendalske. 
1954. $1.50 each. Paper covers. 
Winnie the Pooh and The House at Pooh Corner in Danish with the Shepard 
drawings. Attractively printed on good paper. 


Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Traduction francaise de Jeanne Noblet. Avec 241 

images par Martha Pfannenschmid. Zurich, Silva. 1944-1946. 2v. $12.00. 
A de luxe edition translated into French and illustrated with many water colors 
which have a feeling for the period as well as the country. 





A new plan for the distribution of 


FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS “BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
sponsored by the QUALITY 


American Library Association , 
—and the ultimate in service at 


DO YOU WANT i 
¢ to enrich your library with beautifully LOWER PRICES. 
illustrated children’s books from many 
countries, selected and recommended by 
a special committee of expert librarians 


¢ to introduce your readers to such Prebound prices have been lowered 
wonderful books as the original illus- 

trated edition of Pinocchio or to the on 1955 Juvenile Titles listed in our 
emete Seana Dy — Fd the Ger- 

man edition o ax un orsitz or to ; i t 
Francois’ Larmes de Crocodile or to many Spring Catalog. Hf this catalog has no 
other famous books in the field of chil- reached you, please request one. 
dren’s literature throughout the world . 


¢ to make these books available on your 
shelves for the enjoyment of American 


children and for the use of students of 
foreign languages and design New Method 


¢ to build such a collection easily and 


economically ? Book Bindery 


Write for information and prices to 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF Inc. 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS ‘ —— 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills, New York 75 
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ALBERT J. NEVINS 


The Adventures of 
Duc of Indochina 





Illustrated by KURT WIESE. How a 15- 
year-old Annamese boy, captured by the 
Vietminh Communists after the fall of Dien Bien Phu, escaped 
and helped his countrymen to rebuild their ravaged land. 
Older boys. $2.75 


VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 


The Buffalo Trace 


: Drawings by MANNING de V. LEE. The story of Lincoln's 
grandfather, who braved the perilous Buffalo Trace to found 
a new Kentucky home; of Lincoln's father and mother, and 
of the boy Abe. By the author of Three Rivers South. Ages 
10-14. $3.00 


DOROTHY HORTON McGEE 


Famous Signers of the Declaration 


4 Exciting and inspiring story of the events that led up to the 
. writing of the Declaration of Independence, and of the men 
who signed it. Photographs. Famous Biographies Series. Junior 

High age and up. $2.75 


PAULINE H. COLEMAN 
The Different One 


Heart-warming and amusing story of a high school girl who 
had a harder time than most in growing up, all because she 
suspected she was an adopted child. Winner of Dodd, Mead 
Librarian Prize Competition. Older girls. $2.75, 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
wososcoocs 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MORE ON BOOK FAIRS 


From Lynn, Massachusetts, Elizabeth Johnson, Supervisor, Work with Children, re- 
ports: “In April the plan of having a Book Fair with 200 books that would be at one 
school three days and then move on to another was presented to the public school princi- 
pals. We hoped that three or four PTA organizations might be willing to sponsor it at 
their schools, but fifteen schools were eager to be a part of it! So we were off. It meant ; 


os: 


that we had two loan exhibits of two hundred books each, Of those books, about fifty 
were “classics,” a few were Little Golden and Big Golden Books, and the rest were 1954 
publications of the spring and fall. The fairs began late in October to allow for as 
many of the fall titles to be chosen as possible. 

“It was a cooperative venture. The Public Library provided the books, the book 
lists and the librarians to help at each school. The Public School provided transportation 
of the books from one school to the other, arranged class time for the children to visit, 
and provided, in many instances, many of the gay decorations made by the children 
under the supervision of the Art Department. The PTA of each school arranged for the 
meeting of adults, provided people at each table to take orders or talk about the books 
with the parents, set up the exhibit and packed it up ready for the next school when it 
was over. Before it ali started the Library had a meeting of all concerned, and later, 
when the titles were chosen, had a special exhibit for the PTA members who were to 


help. 

“The chief aim had been browsing time for children and adults to look at new 
children’s books. That was 100% successful. There were also successful side issues. Orders 
were taken for 1406 titles. Also we had not foreseen the great rush of youngsters to the li- 
braries to get those books at which they had been looking. We like the thought of 1406 
more books in the homes of our small city. We like to look back at the fun, excitement 
and hard work of those weeks.” 

Janet Clarkson, Head of the Boys and Girls Depariment of the Hamilton (Ontario) 
Public Library tried a new experiment this year which proved to be an outstanding § 
success, The annual Young Canada’s Book Week display of children’s books was ex- 7 
panded into a Book Fair which was a real community project. 

A representative collection of 750 of the best children’s books, both new and old, was f 
set up for ten days in the library’s Lecture Room. Book lists, reserve slips, order forms, 
and pencils were available in gaily colored boxes on the display tables. ‘The three book 
stores gave prompt attention to orders sent over from the Book Fair and notified cus 
tomers of the book’s arrival. Posters were made by the school art departments and placed 
in the library and in book stores. These stores paid for newspaper space to advertise the 
Fair. The library went ahead with the usual method of promoting a library projec 
through stories to the newspapers, spot announcements on the local radio stations and} 
by TV appearances. Announcements were mailed to Home and School Associations, ¢ hurd 
groups, factories, Women’s Institutes and other organizations in the city and surround 
ing area. Leaflets, which urged people to delay their Christmas shopping until after 
the Fair, were distributed. For three months people were urged, in every conceivable 
way, to COME TO THE FAIR. And come they did! Nearly 1200 adults and droves ¢: 
children of all ages and sizes. Orders totaling more than $1100 were placed at the Fatt 
No count was kept of those who went directly to the book stores. 

Interested in having a Book Fair? See May, 1954, Top of the News p. 18 and Sep 
tember, 1954, Junior Libraries p. 40. 
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: NEW 


CONFERENCE FLASHES 


During the Philadelphia Conference, a CONTACT PLACEMENT 
CLEARING HOUSE will be available to employers and to librarians 
interested in changing positions, For detailed procedure see the May, 
1955, ALA Bulletin and the May, 1954, Top of the News, page 45. 
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ACRL has chartered the Big Wilson Line excursion steamer for a won- 
derful sail down the Delaware River after the library school dinners, leav- 
ing the Chestnut Street dock at 9 p.m. and returning at midnight. All ALA 
members and friends are invited. ‘There will be square dancing on board 
for those who wish. Refreshments will be available. Tickets $2.00. Send 
reservations with check or money order, made out to the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, to Mrs. Jean Green, University of Penn- 
sylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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DLCYP BOOTH in the exhibit area in Convention Hall will provide 
a center for those attending the conference to consult with children’s and 
young people’s librarians. Advance appointments may be made by writ- 
ing to the DLCYP office, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, TI. or to Jane Mc- 
Clure at the Free Library of Philadelphia, Indicate the problem on which 
help is desired. Here, too, information may be had on where to hear the 
tape recordings of book talks arranged by Grace Slocum. 
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Serving on the CLA LOCAL COMMITTEE for the Philadelphia Con- 
ference are: Kay Armstrong, Middletown (Del.), Catherine E. Faust, Gil- 
bertsville (Pa.), Lois M. Walls of the Wilmington Institute Free Library 
(Del.), Pearl Frankenfield, Norristown (Pa.), and Marguerite de Angeli, 
Loretta McIlvaine and Alice Ruf of Philadelphia. 
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Have you checked your affiliation, AYPL or.CLA, on the #6 pink mem- 
bership slip and returned to ALA Headquarters? Have you persuaded a 
general librarian to join DLCYP? Has your library checked DLCYP in its 
institutional membership? 
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WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
OLD BONES The Wonder Horse 


By MILDRED M. PACE. Pictures by Wesley Dennis with full 
color frontispiece and center spread. Boys and girls will love 
this rags-to-riches story of Exterminator—Old Bones to 
his hundreds of thousands of fans. A homely horse with a 7 
great heart and almost human intelligence, he came out of 
nowhere to win the Kentucky Derby and run a hundred 
races before his retirement. Ages 10 and up. 6 x 9, 128 


pages. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


June 5 Mara, Daughter of 
the Nile 
12 Rebel Siege 
19 The Rains Will 
Come 
26 Ghost Cat 
July 3 Best Birthday 
10 Tuffy 
17 Cruise of the 
Dipsy-Do 
24 Magic Listening 
Cap 
31 Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle’s Farm 
Aug. 7 Pita 
14 Jade Dragons 
21 Bells of Carmel 
28 Beady Bear 


Eloise McGraw 


Jim Kjelgaard 


Florence Crannell Means 


Helen Rushmore 
Quail Hawkins 


George Cory Franklin 


Kenneth Gilbert 
Yoshiko Uchida 
Betty MacDonald 


Lucille Mulcahy 

Florence Wightman 
Rowland 

Edith Blackburn 

Don Freeman 


e SPRING 1955 —— 


$2.95 


Coward 


Holiday 
Houghton 


Harcourt 
Doubleday 
Houghton 
Holt 
Harcourt 


Lippincott 


Coward 
Oxford 


Aladdin 
Viking 





TONY’S GOOD LUCK 
Written and illus. by MICHAEL GILLEN. 
Tony and his father, Gino, and Tony’s 
new donkey, Bello, go from one excit- 
ing job to another and discover that 
people always have need for a strong 
donkey and willing hands. Ages 6-10. 
64% x 8%, 48 pages. $2.00 


KICKOFF 

By WILLIAM MACKELLAR, author of The 
Mystery of the Ruined Abbey. A young 
Scottish boy comes to America, learns 
American sports, and gets involved in 
a mystery. With plenty of actual games 
and interesting material on how a soc- 
cer skill can be used in American foot- 
ball. Ages 12 and up. 534 x 8, 192 pages. 

$2.50 


OUR WONDERFUL EYES 
By JOHN PERRY. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. Foreword by Dr. George Wald, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Harvard University. A fascinating book that explores the whole sub- 
ject of what and how we see—including many simple and practical experiments and 
over one hundred informative drawings. Ages 12 and up. 534 x 8, 160 pages. $2.75 
Write for FREE Catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 36 
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Write for free illustrated catalog. 





ATA 


New Historical Tales from OXFORD 
Knight Crusader 


By RONALD WELCH. Although he was just seventeen 
when he rode out on his first crusade, Philip d’Aubigny 
and his exploits soon became legendary. His escape down 
the walls of Damascus, his fight beside Richard Coeur de 
Lion at Arsuf, and his encounter with the leader of The 
Assassins are told in an exciting historical novel by the 
author of The Gauntlet. Illustrated by William Stobbs. 

Ages 11-15. $2.75 


The Wonderful Lamp 


By MAX VOEGELI. Suspense and a tightly woven plot 
characterize this skillfully told story of Ali, the little beg- 
gar-boy of the bazaar, who set out to find Aladdin’s won- 
derful lamp, and had colorful and fantastic adventures 
in the Bagdad of the Arabian Nights. //lustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Heroes of the White Shield 


By ROSEMARY SPRAGUE. A boy who has sworn a 
pagan oath of vengeance on his father’s murderer strug- 
gles to accept Christianity and helps his king bring peace 
to 10th-century Norway. A battle at sea and the colorful 
pageant of court life are re-created in this exciting story 
of life in Viking times. Illustrated by Eleanor Curtis. 

Ages 12-16. $3.00 


TWO NEW TITLES IN THE OXFORD MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS SERIES, Illustrated in color by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe 
WELSH LEGENDS AND FOLK-TALES by Gwyn Jones. An authority on 
Welsh folklore retells these classic stories with a lively wit. 


SCOTTISH FOLK-TALES AND LEGENDS by Barbara Ker Wilson. A dis- 
tinguished selection of traditional tales, fables, comic adventures 
and clan legends. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES— 
IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES by Eileen O’Faolain 


ENGLISH FABLES AND FAIRY STORIES by James Reeves 
Ages 8-12. Each $3.00 


,-- | 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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Winner 


' OF THE NEWBERY AWARD FOR 1954 


THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. Winner of the Newbery 
Award, 1954. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak $3.00 
SHADRACH. An A.L.A. “Distinguished Children’s 
Book,” 1953. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak $2.50 
HURRY HOME CANDY. An A.L.A. “Distinguished Children’s 
Book,” 1953. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak $2.50 


SMOKE ABOVE THE LANE 
Illustrated by Girard Goodenow $2.00 


THE TOWER BY THE SEA 
Illustrated by Barbara Comfort $2.00 


GOOD LUCK DUCK 
Illustrated by Mare Simont $2.00 


BILLY AND THE UNHAPPY BULL 

Illustrated by Marc Simont $2.50 
THE CAT THAT WALKED A WEEK 

Illustrated by Jessie Robinson $2.50 


THE LITTLE STRAY DOG 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton $2.00 


DIRK’S DOG BELLO 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese $2.75 


IN MEINDERT DEJONG’S stories faith moves mountains, and 
the faith is real and the mountains are real. As Louise S. 
Bechtel said in the N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review: 
“Few writers of today offer this sort of realism to the young, 
with its insight that stimulates imagination and its clear 
beauty like that of a Vermeer painting.” It is this quality 
above all that makes them “akin to those classics treasured 
from generation to generation.”—Saturday Review 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Massachusetts chil- 
dren’s librarians: 


PuyYLLis BarRcLAY, Boston Public Library; 
RACHEL BopinE, Quincy Public Library; 
ELIZABETH PHELAN, Robbins Memorial Library, Arlington; 
BeryL RosInson, Boston Public Library, Chairman 


Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One. N. Y. World. $5.00 Pages 369-411. A sec 
tion of five essays, entitled “Children’s Reading,” of interest to 
anyone working with children and books. 


Joint Committee—American Library Association and National Educa- 
tion Association, Louise Galloway, Chairman. “Your Library is 
Your Bank . . . You Can Check Out Treasures.” A double-page 
spread picture story which compares the services of the library 
with those of a bank. Useful for bulletin boards, posters, book 
talks. NEA Journal, 44; No. 2: 96-97. (February 1955) Reprints 
available—so for $1.00, 1201 16th Street, NW. Washington, D. C. 


Luminati, Charles E. “Sound Films To Rent.” Library Journal, 80:476- 
478 (February 15, 1955) Junior Libraries, 8-10. (February 15, 1955) 
A selected list of 16 mm films. 


McKee, John Duke. Colored wall map of American Folklore and Legends. 
24” by 36”. Send 50 cents to Elizabeth Pilant, National Conterence 
of American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Martignoni, Margaret E. “Family Reading and Storytelling”. A book- 
let filled with inspirational and practical suggestions. There is a 
bibliography divided into age groups with sections for poetry, 
story collections, and books “continued in several volumes.” Cop- 
ies available for ten cents from The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. 


Miller, Bertha Mahoney. The Annual Cardline M. Hewins Lecture, 
“Eliza Orne White”. Horn Book, 31:89-102. (April 1955) 


Pryor, Frances. “If Your Child Has Trouble Reading”. National Parent- 
Teacher 49; No. 6:27-28 (February 1955) Practical help to give to 
parents. 
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WITH THIS CHANGING WORLD 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


A rocket shreds the stratosphere, 
and the fascinating possibilities 

of interplanetary travel 

spring to life in the World Book 
Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above 
a bettered coral strand, and World 
Book editors rush the story into 
print. A boundary is changed by 
treaty in an ancient Oriental 

land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment 

is recorded for World Book pages. 
This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make 
World Book the most eagerly- 
sought library reference. 


World Book facts are checked and 
rechecked by skilled editors. 
Retention is increased by simple, 
straightforward writing. Interest is 
aroused through dramatic, 
background illustrations that make 
learning an adventure. The presence 
of World Book in the library 
encourages patrons to follow their 
special interests and enables 
students to prepare assignments 
more thoroughly. Authenticity of 
fact, clarity of expression, drama 
in presentation—these are some 
of the reasons why, year after ye 
more people buy World Book than 
any other encyclopedia. 


WORLD BOO 


Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division 
‘Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 








